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n  August  26,  Hurricane  Andrew  slammed  into  Louisiana  with 
horrible  force.  From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  destruction  swept 
north,  then  eastward,  finally  entering  Mississippi  near  Natchez. 
The  human  suffering  was  stuniung  and,  in  many  cases,  contin- 
ues today.  In  a  special  section  of  this  issue,  damages  to  our  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  our  natural  habitat  and  the  department's  facilities  are 
summarized. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  September  brought  our  Eighth  Aimual 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  celebrations.  Initiated  and  sustained  through 
the  volunteer  efforts  of  hundreds  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  employees, 
these  celebrations  now  enjoy  the  full  support  and  active  participation  of 
organizations  and  agencies  far  too  numerous  to  list. 

Events  in  Monroe,  Shreveport,  Natchitoches,  Baton  Rouge  and  at 
Toledo  Bend  drew  more  than  eight  thousand  citizens,  including  many, 
many  families.  They  enjoyed  educational  exhibits  ranging  from  coastal 
erosion  control  to  boating  safety  and  from  wildlife  habitat  management 
to  techniques  and  equipment  used  by  commercial  fishermen.  They 
participated,  many  for  the  first  time,  in  skills  such  as  baitcasting, 
canoeing,  shooting  shotguns  and  air  rifles,  cane  pole  fishing  and  archery. 
They  also  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  see,  aUve  and  close-up,  birds  of 
prey,  alligators  and  other  wildlife  species. 

The  enthusiastic  participation  of  Louisiana's  citizens  reinforces  my 
personal  corifidence  in  the  future  of  outdoor  sports  in  what  we  proudly 
term  The  Sportsman's  Paradise,  and  my  conviction  that  sportsmen  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  the  real  heart  of  the  conservation  effort. 

And  finally,  as  the  year  draws  to  a  close  once  again,  we  can  reflect  vdth 
pride  upon  our  accomplishments.  I  am  especially  proud  of  the  profes- 
sional commitment  of  each  of  the  department's  employees.  Their  hard 
work  and  dedication,  often  in  the  face  of  frustrating  adversity,  is  the  life 
blood  of  this  agency.  To  each  of  them  I  say,  both  professionally  and 
personally,  'Thank  you." 

To  the  many  Louisiana  citizens  who  have  supported  the  department 
and  its  efforts  through  the  good  times  and  the  bad,  I  offer  the  sincere 
appreciation  of  all  of  us  here  at  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

And  to  all  of  you.  Merry  Christmas  and  have  a  happy  and  prosperous 
1993. 
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A  Gulf  Coast  Tidal  Marshes 


By  Dr.  Gil  Nelson 

The  future  of  Louisiana's  tidal  marsfies  and  its  infiabitants. 
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By  Sara  Ann  Harris  &  Phyllis  F.  Darensbourg 
Hurricane  Andrew  deals  a  hard  blow  to  Louisiana. 

Late  Fall  Bassin'  On  False  River 

By  Chris  Berzas 

Fishing  on  Louisiana's  original  trophy  lake. 
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1 0  By  Carle  E.  Dunn 

Teaching  techniques  for  a  hunting  companion. 

1  0  Stilking 

i-y  By  DeWttt  Nixon 

Stealth  is  the  key  to  successful  duck  hunting. 

n  Q  Big  Bucks  for  WMAs 

^OBy  David  Moreland 

WI\/IAs  and  the  big  ones  that  didn't  get  away. 
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L.yJ  By  Tony  Vidrine 

A  wildlife  management  area  profile. 
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A  closer  look  at  habitats. 
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By  Keith  LaCaze 

News  on  Louisiana's  wildlife  and  fisheries  enforcement. 

Conservation  Notes 

Brief  notes  on  what's  making  conservation  news. 
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By  Wayne  Miller 
Recipes  for  holiday  roast  duck. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The 

United  States  Congress, 

hy  Public  Law  102-178, 

designated  1992  as 

"The  Year  of  the  Gulf 

of  Mexico."  Throughout 

the  year,  a  national 

educational  campaign 

has  informed  citizens 

throughout  the  nation  of 

the  importance  of  the 

Gulf  and  its  abundant 

marine  life  to  all  of  us. 

The  following  article  is 

a  fitting  conclusion  to 

this  all-too-short  effort. 

The  tidal  marsh  of  the 

Gidf  of  Mexico  is  the 

hiad  of  the  gulf,  and 

u>\.diiana  holds  the  vast 

majority  of  the  Gulf 

Coast  Tidal  Marshes. 
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\A/here  It  Al  I  Beg  i  ns       By  or.  gh  Neison 

he  commercial  jetliner  winged  its  way  smoothly  through  the  crisp 
winter  air  of  a  cloudless  Louisiana  sky.  In  the  distance  the  blue-green 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  stretched  to  infinity.  Directly  below  lay  the 
great  ocean's  northern  border,  a  ragged,  marshy  fringe  of  criss-crossing 
creeks  and  canals  and  shallow  tidal  pools.  The  marsh-filled  flatlands  spread 
inland  for  what  appeared  to  be  25  miles  before  abruptly  abutting  more  upland 
terrain.  Having  experienced  such  marshes  many  times,  often  from  the  stem  of 
a  canoe  or  from  chest  deep  in  a  soggy  needlerush  or  sawgrass  meadow,  I  had 
always  sensed  their  seeming  endlessness.  Now,  at  18,000  feet,  the  vastness  of 
these  magnificent  grasslands  appeared  even  more  enormous  than  I  had  ever 
imagined  Its  mere  size  alone  underscored  its  importance  as  an  ecosystem  as  well 


a  significant  component  of  Louisiana's  coastal 
landscape. 

The  expansive  marshes  of  the  northeastern 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  the  greatest  portion 
lining  Louisiana's  coast,  comprise  one  of  the 
most  economically  valuable  and  biologically 
productive  ecosystems  in  the  world.  Lining 
the  bays,  inlets,  estuaries  and  river  mouths 
from  just  north  of  Tampa,  Florida  all  the  way 
to  Sabine  Pass  and  beyond,  these  unique  and 
interesting  habitats  have  become  well  known 
for  their  importance  to  wildlife  and  for  their 
pivotal  role  in  maintaining  a  critical  balance 
between  the  marine  and  terrestrial  environ- 
ments. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  tidal  marsh  might 
appear  to  be  a  monotonous,  forbidding  terri- 
tory consisting  of  little  variation  and  little  life. 
In  some  ways,  perhaps,  this  is  an  understand- 
able assessment.  The  several  plant  communi- 
ties of  the  marsh  are  typically  limited  in  spe- 
cies diversity  and  often  cover  large,  unbroken 
expanses.  Great  vistas  of  treeless  terrain  spread 
out  in  all  directions,  broken  only  by  the  occa- 
sional clumps  of  salt  tolerant  shrubs. 

But  beneath  the  low  canopy  of  these  appar- 
ently sterile  grasslands  Ues  a  veritable  wilder- 
ness. Tiny  nematode  worms  and  herbivorous 
crustaceans  thrive  on  the  juices  and  tissue  of 
the  living  marsh  grass.  Snails  graze  on  abun- 
dant benthic  algae  and  bivalves  consume  the 
organic  detritus  left  suspended  in  the  tidal 
influx.  Together,  these  miniscule  organisms 
constitute  the  lowest  link  of  an  intricate  food 
web  that  provides  sustenance  to  an  extensive 
commuruty  of  Uving  creatures. 

A  Mecca  for  Wildlife 

No  where  is  the  biological  abundance  of  the 
tide  marsh  more  apparent  than  in  the  wildlife 
it  supports.  An  amazing  assortment  of  fishes, 
birds,  mammals,  and  even  reptiles  make  their 
homes  in  its  grassy  shallows  and  surrounding 
esturaries.  Many  of  these  creatures  are  only 
irregular  visitors,  using  the  marsh  ecosystem 
solely  as  feeding  stations,  nursery  grounds  or 
nesting  areas.  A  few,  however,  are  so  marsh 
dependent  that  they  are  seldom  seen  any- 
where else. 

Perhaps  the  least  apparent  but  most  eco- 
nomically important  group  of  marsh  inhabit- 
ants are  the  fishes.  Researchers  from  around 
the  northern  gulf  coast  have  long  touted  the 
marsh /estuarine  system  as  an  outstanding 
nursery  for  a  variety  of  saltwater  species.  The 


larval  stages  of  dozens  of  sport  and  commer- 
cial fish  find  their  start  in  the  marsh's  nutrient 
rich  waters.  Hidden  from  predators  during 
the  most  vulnerable  part  of  their  lives,  per- 
haps as  many  as  95  percent  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico's  commercially  harvested  fish  and 
shellfish  seek  refuge  in  the  well-protected 
environs  of  the  coastal  marsh.  Such  well- 
known  and  sought  after  species  as  blue  crabs, 
oysters,  flounders,  bluefish,  speckled  trout, 
sand  seatrout,  and  redfish  are  all  considered 
marsh-dependent. 

If  the  fishes  make  up  the  largest  number  of 
marsh  related  animals,  then  the  birds  cer- 
tainly make  up  the  most  obvious.  At  least  90 
percent  of  all  North  American  bird  species 
have  been  observed  either  in  the  coastal 
marshes  themselves,  or  along  the  seaward 
beach  ridges  that  often  separate  the  marsh 
from  the  open  ocean.  Often  viewed  as  barom- 
eters of  general  ecological  well-being,  birds 
offer  a  visible  yardstick  for  measuring  the 
health  and  productivty  of  the  marsh. 

The  heron  family  constitutes  one  of  the 
largest  groups  of  marsh  dwelling  birds.  Re- 
cent surveys  suggest  that, 
taken  together,  the  coastal 
wetlands  of  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama  and  Florida 
comprise  North  America's 
most  important  heron  nest- 
ing habitat.  Louisiana  alone, 
for  example,  is  home  to  well 
over  50  percent  of  the  nation's 
nesting  population  of  great 
egrets,  snowy  egrets,  and  Uttle 
blue  herons.  Only  the  state  of 
Florida,  with  its  nearly  2,000 
miles  of  shoreline  rivals 
Louisiana's  coastal  heron  pro- 
duction. 

Ducks,  too,  are  well-repre- 
sented along  the  northern  Gulf 
coast's  ragged  fringes.  Some 
80  percent  of  the  Mississippi 
Flyway's  winter  waterfowl 
population  find  sustenance 
and  shelter  in  the  Gulf  Coast' s 
marshes  and  estuaries.  Ap- 
proximately 25  waterfowl  spe- 
cies are  regular  visitors  to  the 
Gulf  coastal  zone  but  upwards 
of  40  species  are  known  to 
occur  there.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  this  wintering  popu- 


The  largest  portion 
of  the  northeastern 
marshes  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico 
line  Louisiana's 
coast,  providing 
one  of  the  most 
biologically 
productive  ecosys- 
tems in  the  world. 
Below  is  an  aerial 
shot  of  the  barrier 
islands  off 
Louisiana 's 
southeast  coast. 
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lation  makes  its  home  in  Louisiana,  making 
the  Bayou  State  the  most  popular  single  des- 
tination for  a  wide  variety  of  North  American 
ducks  and  geese. 

Although  somewhat  less  numerous  than 
the  birds  and  fishes,  a  variety  of  mammals 
also  use  the  marsh.  While  some  of  these,  such 
as  the  mink,  muskrat,  otter,  marsh  rabbit  and 
cotton  rat,  make  their  homes  in  the  marsh, 
others  orJy  visit  long  enough  to  hunt  or  for- 
age. Raccoons,  bobcats,  and  white-tailed  deer 
all  make  regular  forays  into  the  marshlands. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  marsh-dwelling 
mammals  are  welcomed  visitors.  From  about 
Walton  County,  Florida  westward  into  Loui- 
siana, some  of  our  coastal  marshes  support 
large  populations  of  the  exotic  nutria.  With 
the  exception  of  the  beaver,  the  nutria  is  the 
largest  of  our  rodents.  Equally  at  home  in 
fresh  and  brackish  waters,  it  is  a  voracious 
herbivore  that  feeds  on  the  leaves,  stems  and 
roots  of  marsh  plants.  Left  uncontrolled,  its 
hardy  appetite  can  do  irreparable  harm  to  the 
marsh's  vegetative  cover.  The  coastal  wet- 
lands of  Louisiana,  in  particular,  have  suf- 
fered serious  losses  from  the  nutria's  un- 
wanted invasion. 
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An  Endangered  Resource 

With  their  demonstrated  productivity  and 
importance  to  both  marine  and  terrestrial 
organisms,  it  is  little  wonder  that  there  is 
grave  concern  about  the  loss  of  Gulf  coastal 
marshes.  In  no  place  is  this  concern  felt  more 
strongly,  or  perhaps  more  justifiably,  than 
along  the  Louisiana  shore.  One  estimate  holds 
that  Louisiana  loses  between  25  and  50  square 
miles  of  tidal  marsh  each  year,  a  figure  that 
accounts  for  over  80  percent  of  the  annual 
coastal  wetland  loss  in  the  entire  United  States. 
This  translates  into  a  loss  of  nearly  four  acres 
an  hour;  an  alarming  pace  that,  if  left 
unchecked,  could  spell  the  end  of  one  of 
Louisiana's  most  precious  and  vital  natural 
resources. 

Louisiana  is  not  alone.  A  recent  study  claims 
that  over  22  percent  of  the  marshlands  in 
Mobile  Bay  have  also  succumbed  to  dredging 
and  development,  and  that  coastal  Alabama 
is  losing  as  much  as  75  acres  of  marsh  annually 
to  the  processes  of  erosion  that  are  hastened 
by  human  activity.  While  the  figure  for  Ala- 
bama seems  to  pale  in  comparison  to  that  for 
Louisiana,  it  grows  much  larger  when  one 
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A  variety  of  wintering  duclts  find  refuge  In  the  tidal  marsties,  along  with  many 
species  that  tuck  away  their  nests  in  Louisiana's  tidal  marshes.  Below, 
Laughing  Gull  eggs  are  hidden  along  the  edge  of  the  marsh. 


considers  the  limited  amount  of  marsh 
that  Alabama  has  to  loose.  Yet  an- 
other study  suggests  that  at  least 
50,000  acres  of  western  Florida  estu- 
aries have  already  been  eliminated 
from  the  landscape,  including  an  un- 
determined amount  of  associated  salt 
marshes. 

At  the  current  rate  of  loss,  a  conser- 
vative calculation  suggests  that  most 
of  Louisiana's  coastal  wetlands  could 
easily  disappear  within  the  span  of 
;_  only  the  next  150  years.  Such  a  loss  is 
I  almost  inconceivable  in  magnitude 
^  and  would  certainly  have  dire  conse- 
^quences  not  only  for  Louisiana,  but 
a  for  all  of  the  neighboring  states  that 
g  encircle  the  northern  Gulf. 

Hardest  and  most  rapidly  hit, 
should  this  pace  continue,  will  be  the 
region's  commercial  fishing  indus- 
try, an  industry  that  accounts  for  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  United 
State's  annual  commercial  seafood 
harvest.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  win- 
tering habitat  for  huge  numbers  of 
north  American  waterfowl,  feeding 
grounds  for  a  wide  array  of  wildlife, 
the  natural  protection  afforded  cities 
and  towns  from  the  onslaught  of  hur- 
ricanes, storms,  and  surging  seas,  as 
well  as  an  entire  range  of  esthetic, 
cultural,  and  recreational  values,  and 
the  loss  becomes  more  alarming. 

That  the  Gulf  Coast's  tidal  marshes 
are  both  biologically  important  and 
ecologically  imperiled  is  an  unset- 
tling contradiction.  That  their  loss 
can  be  completely  averted,  or  what 
has  already  been  lost  completely  re- 
stored is  highly  unlikely.     Far  too 
much  has  already  been  obliterated. 
But,  the  current  rate  of  loss  can  be 
curtailed  and  future  losses  minimized. 
With  proactive  management,  suffi- 
cient resources,  and  steadfast  resolve, 
many  mistakes  of  the  past  can  be 
reversed  and  the  health  of  the  re- 
c  maining  gulf  coast  marshes  insured. 
f  In  the  final  analysis,  the  important 
^=  productivity  of  this  fragile  habitat 
:k  makes  it  not  only  an  ecosystem  that 
a  we  would  like  to  preserve;  it  makes  it 


£  one  that  we  must  preserve. 
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Fish  kills  were  massive  throughout  St. Martin  parish. 
These  two  photos  were  taken  along  Bayou  Benoit. 
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Coastal  Louisiana 

Takes  it  on  the  chin 
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Hurricane  Andrew  caused  hardship, 
suffering  and  inconvenience  to  the 
fishermen,  hunters,  and  trappers  of 
the  lower  Atchafalaya  River  Basin. 
The  powerful  hurricane  attacked 
Louisiana's  legendary  marine  fisheries. 
Shrimpers,  oyster  fishermen  and  other  com- 
mercial fishermen  in  the  impacted  area  lost 
homes,  boats  and  gear.  Everywhere  in  the 
path  of  the  storm,  marinas,  boat  docks,  shrimp 
houses  and  retail  houses  fell  under  the  blast  of 
the  relentless  winds.  Critical  basics,  such  as 
fuel  and  ice  were  nowhere  to  be  had.  Fallen 
debris  and  wind-tossed  belongings  cluttered 
waterways  and  roads  making  it  terribly  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  to  travel.  The  commercial 
fishing  business  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

Ordinarily,  Louisiana  produces  355,000,000 
pounds  of  seafood  for  the  nation  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October.  This  figure  in- 
cludes commercial  freshwater  fishing  in  the 
impacted  area.  This  poundage  calculates  to  a 
retail  value  of  approximately  220  milhon  dol- 
lars. Because  of  seriously  reduced  fishing 
opportunity,  the  commercial  fishing  industry 
is  estimated  to  have  lost  54  million  dollars  —  a 
little  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total. 

The  same  property  losses  to  marinas,  re- 
strictions on  fuel,  ice,  bait  and  food  and  seri- 
ous access  problems  stalled  recreational  fish- 
ermen in  the  area  torn  apart  by  the  class  four 
hurricane.  According  to  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service/  Marine  Recreational  Fish- 
ery Statistics  Survey,  in  a  normal  September 
and  October,  there  would  have  been  471,000 
recreational  fishing  trips  in  coastal  Louisiana. 
Such  recreational  fishing  activity  generates  48 
million  dollars  to  the  industry.  The  reduced 
recreational  opportunity  caused  an  estimated 
immediate  loss  of  12  milUon  dollars. 

As  dramatic  as  these  losses  sound,  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  bi- 
ologists explain  that  the  storm  was  confined 
to  an  area  where  commercial  and  recreational 
fishing  activities  are  not  extremely  heavy. 
Overall,  the  industries  did  not  take  as  big  a 
loss  as  one  might  expect.  Biologists  calculated 
direct  loss  of  marine  finfish,  including  mer\ha- 
den,  Atlantic  croaker,  spotted  seatrout,  red 
drum,  black  drum,  sea  catfish,  and  many 
others  at  9.4  million  just  in  the  Pointe-au-Fer 
area.  Oyster  mortality  on  state  and  private 
seed  grounds  were  also  high.  These  oysters 
would  have  been  harvested  over  the  next 
three  years. 

These  losses  are  considered  relatively  mi- 
nor when  one  analyzes  the  expansive  coastal 


fisheries  in  its  entirety.  Resource  managers 
are  confident  that  the  state's  marine  resources 
will  recuperate  relatively  quickly.  Still,  this 
does  not  undermine  the  hardship  to  indi- 
vidual commercial  fishermen. 

Louisiana's  game  resources  did  not  receive 
a  severe  blow.  Officials  assessed  the  direct 
wildlife  losses  as  only  applicable  to  a  few 
species,  in  very  select  areas. 

Waterfowl  were  only  slightly  affected  be- 
cause ducks  and  geese  had  not  yet  migrated  to 
the  state  in  August.  Resident  waterfowl  were 
able  to  sense  the  approaching  danger  and  fly 
clear  of  the  storm. 

Within  the  upper  Atchafalaya  Basin,  par- 
ticularly in  St.  Martin  and  St.  Landry  parishes, 
LDWF's  surveys  indicated  only  small  losses 
of  wild  turkey.  There  were  no  signs  of  turkey 
losses  in  the  north  central  section  of  the  state 
where  the  wild  turkey  population  is  greatest. 

Game  biologists  and  other  experts  con- 
sider the  long  term  effects  of  the  storm  on  the 
state's  deer  habitat  as  a  plus.  New  woody 
vegetative  growth  at  the  ground  level  will 
provide  an  abundance  of  food.  As  forests  are 
restored  deer  cover  will  be  premium.  The 
altered  habitat  will  mean  a  more  bountiful 
deer  population. 

There  were,  however,  losses  to  squirrels, 
rabbits  and  doves.  For  some  time  hunters  will 
see  reduced  numbers  of  these  species.  Squir- 
rel were  the  hardest  hit  game  species  prima- 
rily because  of  the  massive  timber/tree  losses. 
Young  were  blown  from  their  nests  as  a  result 
of  fierce  winds  and  most  did  not  survive. 
Hunters  can  expect  a  less  productive  squirrel 
season  for  next  year  since  the  storm  hit  at  the 
peak  of  the  fall  nesting  period. 

Hunter  access  to  game  areas  posed  a  major 
difficulty.  All  of  the  road  access  problems 
suffered  by  others  are  also  restricting  hunt- 
ers. In  the  long  run,  as  the  interior  hardwood 
forests  re-vegetate  they  will  grow  extremely 
dense.  Hunters  will  find  them  impenetrable  in 
some  areas. 

Reports  on  nongame  species  in  the  south 
central  coastal  parishes  are  mixed.  Generally, 
those  species  which  depend  on  second  growth 
forests  will  prosper  from  the  collapse  of  the 
canopy.  Increased  light  at  the  forest  floor  will 
create  an  abundance  of  vegetation.  Small 
song  birds,  such  as  the  buntings  and  some 
warblers,  will  thrive  on  the  expanded  food 
source.  On  the  other  hand,  species  that  occur 
in  closed-canopy  forests  have  suffered  ini- 
tially from  loss  of  habitat. 

Nongame  biologists  surveyed  Bald  Eagle 


Large  vessels  were  carried  miles  from  the  shoreline.  (Above) 


Atchafalaya  Delta  WMA  lost  its  entire  headquarters  complex. 


Weeks  later,  Point  au  Chein  still  had  1-1/2  feet  of  water  within 
the  levee. 
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Massive  fish  kills 

covered  Louisiana's 

coastline.  Species 

of  all  kinds  were 

caught  in  the 

kill,  including 

sharks,  rays,  eels, 

redfish,  flounder, 

groupers  and  many 

more.  The  aerial 

photograph 

above  on  the  right 

shows  Terrebonne's 

green  coastal 

marshes  prior  to 

Hurricane  Andrew. 

Directly  below  is  a 

photograph  after 

the  wrath  of 

Andrew.  The 

vegetation  turned 

brown  from 

extensive  salt  burn. 
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The  barrier  islands 
took  a  heavy 
blow  from  the  hurri- 
cane. Despite  the 
strong  efforts 
of  Andrew,  the 
islands  are  still  there 
but,  unfortunately, 
much  smaller. 
The  photographs  on 
the  left  are  aerial 
shots  of  Wine  Island 
(top)  and  Last  Island, 
part  of  the  Barrier 
Islands,  after  the 
hurricane.  The 
photograph  below 
shows  a  large 
fishing  vessel  that 
was  lifted  and 
carried  1/4  mile 
from  the  gulf  coast. 
Several  large 
barges  and  fishing 
vessels  were 
located  inland  after 
the  storm  passed. 


nesting  trees  in  the  swamps  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  Houma.  Over  half  of  the  nests 
that  they  observed  were  seriously  damaged 
or  completely  blown  away.  As  Bald  Eagles 
began  migrating  here  in  September,  they  were 
adapting  and  rebuilding  their  huge  nests. 

LDWF  Fur  and  Refuge  Division  biologists 
manage  properties  in  Terrebonne,  Lafourche, 
St.  Mary  and  Iberia  parishes.  Their  primary 
concern  was  for  the  barrier  islands,  which 
provided  the  first  line  of  defense  against  the 
wrath  of  the  storm.  Intense  hurricane  winds 
caused  tidal  surges  that  devastated  the 
Terrebonne  Parish  Barrier  Island  Refuge.  Re- 
source managers  estimated  that  it  will  require 
at  least  40  million  dollars  to  restore  this  barrier 
island  system.  There  are  additional  concerns 
about  the  severe  marsh  damage  and  coastal 
erosion  which  occurred  in  western  Terrebonne 
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Louisiana's  deer 
herds  and  other 
wildlife  were 
not  affected  as 
grossly  as 
Louisiana's 
fisheries.   Some 
deer  kills  did 
occur,  as  shown 
in  the  top  photo 
taken  in  west 
Terrebonne  Parish, 
but  live  deer  were 
still  seen  throughout 
the  marshes.  Other 
extensive  damage 
included  the  devas- 
tation of  forest  as 
shown  in  the 
photograph  on  the 
right,  taken  at 
Attakapas  WMA. 
Acre  after  acre 
of  timber  was 
flattened  by 
Hurricane  Andrew, 
resembling 
the  same 
devastation  of 
Mount  St.  Helen 
after  its  eruption 
several  years  ago. 


and  eastern  St.  Mary  parishes.  These  damages 
will  have  long  term  effects  on  the  productivity 
of  alligator,  furbearers  and  other  species  in 
these  areas. 

The  most  visible  fatalities  have  been  to  the 
inland  fish  in  the  Atchafalaya  River  Basin, 
particularly  in  the  lower  portion.  Large  scale 
fish  kills  impacted  populations  of  largemouth 
bass,  crappie,  bream,  flounder,  freshwater 
drum,  buffalo,  catfish,  shad,  striped  mullet, 
carp,  American  eel,  bowfin,  paddlefish  and 
many  others.  Freshwater  fish  biologists  esti- 
mated that  as  of  September  14  over  184  mil- 
lion dead  fish  were  floating  and  decomposing 
in  the  basin  and  in  nearby  waterbodies.  Biolo- 
gists believe  that  sports  and  commercial  fish- 
ermen will  experience  reduced  success  until 
the  fishery  revives  over  approximately  the 
next  two  years. 

The  freshwater  conunercial  fisheries  such 
as  buffalo,  freshwater  drum  and  catfish  popu- 
lations, while  devastated  in  the  area  will  re- 
bound quickest  because  of  the  large  reservoir 
of  brood  fish  which  survived  in  the 
Atchafalaya  River. 

Also  attributable  to  Hurricane  Andrew's 
force  were  damages  to  LDWF  facilities  on  the 
coast.  Structures,  heavy  equipment  and  sup- 
plies on  Marsh  Island  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Atchafalaya  Delta  WMA  and  Attakapas  WMA 
were  flooded,  crushed  and  blown  about  like 
match  sticks.  There  was  also  serious  damage 
at  Sherburne  WMA  and  Pointe-au-Chien 
WMA.  The  clean-up  and  recovery  will  cost  in 
the  millions  of  dollars. 

The  blow  was  hard.  The  blow  was  intense. 
The  good  news  is  that  the  damage  was  not 
widespread.  The  fish  and  coastal  wildlife  spe- 
cies have  taken  it  on  the  chin.  They  will  gradu- 
ally rebuild  and  reproduce  and  restore  their 
populations,  just  as  they  have  done  for  thou- 
sands of  years  following  any  natural  disaster. 

Citizens  who  Uve  on  our  south  central  coast 
are  also  finding  ways  to  adapt.  For  genera- 
tions, their  chosen  Uvelihood  and  way  of  life 
has  been  on  the  sweet  waters  of  our  marshes, 
swamps  and  estuaries.  They  were  raised  on 
the  risks  associated  with  working  close  to  the 
caprice  of  nature.  The  basic  instinct  to  survive 
has  taught  them  over  and  over  again  how  to 
respond.  Now,  they  must  call  upon  this  know- 
how.  Once  again,  they  will  survive.  D 
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BY  CHRIS  BERZAS 

ur  craft  crept  slowly  along 
obeying  the  50-yard  "no- 
wake"  zone  as  we  headed 
out  from  Bonaventure's 
Landing  towards  the  waters  of  the 
main  channel. 

Once  there,  it  didn't  take  long  for 
the  150  horses  on  the  large  Skeeter  to 
transport  us  to  a  choice  group  of  piers 
—  a  few  that  intersected  sharply  with 
submerged  ledges  of  healthy,  oxy- 
genating grass. 

We  were  indeed  ready  with  rods 
equipped  with  dependable  jig'n'craw 
combos,  and  we  began  pitching  these 
in  earnest  hoping  for  an  early  morn- 
ing hookset  with  a  quaUty  lunker. 

Tommy  McCardell  of  Opelousas 
was  speaking  about  the  piscatorial 
advantages  of  pursuing  False  River 
largemouths  when  his  rod  made  an 
upward  sweep  and  a  tango  with  a 
fish  was  underway. 

Once  boated,  McCardell  reached 
near  the  livewell  for  the  "crying 
board"  to  obtain  length  measure- 
ments. An  observed  eighteen  inches 
determined  the  largemouth's  quick 
release. 

"It's  a  beautiful  fish  and  we're 
catching  many  in  the  slot,"  said 
McCardell,  "It's  a  sure  sign  the  bass 
plan  on  this  lake  is  working  very  well. 

"I  remember  the  days  when  we 
caught  and  kept  just  about  anything 
with  fins,"  reminisced  the  angler, 
"and  we  had  the  gall  to  complain  that 
there  weren't  any  large  bass  to  be 
found  in  Louisiana  waters. 

"Heck,  just  look  at  the  progress  in 
ten  short  years,"  remarked 
McCardell.  'Today  False  River  is  a 
true  trophy  lake  especially  with  the 
huge  number  of  Florida  largemouths 
stocked  here." 

Some  3,212  acres  in  size.  False 
River's  ancient  Mississippi  River 
oxbow  waters  lie  quietly  at  the  City  of 
New  Road's  southern  end  in  Pointe 
Coupee  Parish.  Boathouses  and  piers 
adorn  its  banks  and  the  lake's  north- 
em  and  southern  poles  give  way  to 
tremendous  flats  of  submerged  veg- 
etation. 

It  was  in  August  of  1989  when 
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On  many  early 

fall  mornings 

fishermen  will 

attempt  to  entice 

False  River's  bass 

with  a  spinnerbait. 


Photo  by  Chris  Berzas 


False  River  was  catapulted  to  fame.  A  12.94- 
pound  largemouth  caught  by  Frisco  native 
Larry  Lejeune  broke  a  long-standing  Bayou 
State  record  of  12  pounds. 

To  add  fuel  to  the  trophy  fire,  another 
luiiker  Florida-strain  bass  fondly  referred  to 
as  the  "Boudin  Bass"  was  taken  by  an  un- 
known cane-pole  angler  in  December  of  that 
same  year.  Weighing  13.01  pounds,  the  fish 
was  ineUgible  for  Bayou  State  largemouth 
records  due  to  the  anonymity  of  the  angler 
and  other  factors  surrounding  the  bass'  own- 
ership. 

What  was  definitely  noteworthy  about  these 
two  lunkers  were  their  ages,  determined  by  an 
inspection  of  their  otoliths.  Both  were  found 
to  be  a  youthful  five  years  of  age  which  corre- 
lated with  the  1984  stocking  of  Florida  large- 
mouth bass  fingerlings  by  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Wildhfe  and  Fisheries  (LDWF). 
These  fish  displayed  an  average  growth  rate 
of  an  incredible  2.6  pounds  per  year,  a  rate 
unparalleled  by  native  northern  bass. 

Since  these  two  events.  False  River  has 
deservedly  earned  the  title  of  Louisiana's  first 
trophy-bass  lake.  Moreover,  in  both  versions 
of  the  LDWF's  "Louisiana  Black  Bass  Man- 
agement Plan,"  False  River  was  designated  a 
"trophy"  lake,  with  a  proposed  creel  limit  of 
eight  bass  and  a  15-19  inch  slot  limit.  Only  two 
bass  above  19  inches  could  be  kept  with  the 


balance  of  the  eight  fish  creel  made  up  of  bass 
less  than  15  inches  in  length. 

The  inclusion  of  False  River  as  a  trophy  lake 
in  the  LDWF  plan  was  not  without  criticism. 
Some  camp  owners  on  the  lake's  shoreline 
were  somewhat  concerned  over  such  a  desig- 
nation, especially  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  boat  traffic  the  lake  could  bear.  Other  lake 
residents  were  upset  that  children  who  caught 
their  first  bass  would  have  to  release  the  fish 
if  it  fell  "in  the  slot." 

Eventually,  the  second  version  of  the  LDWF 
bass  plan  went  into  effect,  despite  legislative 
attempts  to  kill  the  plan  during  the  1991  ses- 
sion. One  change  in  the  bass  plan  did  occur, 
but  did  not  affect  False  River:  the  statewide 
creel  of  eight  bass  was  increased  to  ten  on  all 
waters  except  those  designated  as  "trophy" 
and  "quaUty"  lakes. 

In  terms  of  bass  quaUty,  McCardell  de- 
scribes False  River's  waters  to  contain  a  "tre- 
mendous number  of  three  to  six  pound  qual- 
ity fish." 

"At  False  River,"  added  McCardell,  "it's 
not  uncommon  to  have  a  tournament  stringer 
of  five  fish  ranging  from  17  to  25  pounds, 
especially  during  the  spawn." 

According  to  Tim  Morrison,  LDWF  fisher- 
ies biologist  assigned  to  False  River,  "Nearly 
one  milhon  Florida  bass  fingerlings  have  been 
stocked  into  False  River's  waters  since  1989. 
"The  percentage  of  bass  with  the  Horida 
gene  taken  in  current  samples  is  somewhere 
near  15%,"  added  Morrison.  And  in  terms  of 
bass  density  per  acre.  False  River  has  been 
known  to  rate  among  the  best  in  that  category, 
especially  because  of  its  abundant  food  sup- 
ply made  readily  available  by  a  fertile  water- 
shed. 

According  to  Morrison,  an  electroshocking 
sampling  trip  last  April  turned  up  another 
huge  bass  25  1/2  inches  in  length  and  24 
inches  in  girth.  Even  larger  bass  should  turn 
up  in  this  lake's  future  and  a  new  lake  record 
is  not  to  be  counted  out,  in  Morrison's  opin- 
ion. 

Morrison  is  also  concerned  with  angler 
compliance  to  the  slot  restriction  on  the  lake. 
A  discussion  with  Sgt.  Donald  R.  Vallet,  Sr.  of 
the  LDWF  Enforcement  Division  revealed  his 
making  eight  cases  of  anglers  taking  fish  within 
the  slot  just  in  the  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
writing  of  this  article. 

Hopefully,  angler  compUance  can  be  se- 
cured through  educational  efforts  by  the 
LDWF  and  a  bonanza  of  angler  experiences 
with  trophy  fish  of  over  21  inches  in  length  -  a 
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future  result  of  the  presently  imposed  slot 
restriction. 

Although  currently  enthroned  as  a  "trophy 
bass  lake"  by  the  LDWF,  this  oxbow  lake  is 
also  noted  for  a  finicky  bass  population  that 
sometimes  leaves  anglers  calling  False  River  a 
host  of  other  unmentionable  names. 

McCardell  appears  always  able  to  catch  a 
good  many  of  False  River's  bass,  however, 
and  has  been  known  to  persevere  under  ad- 
verse conditions  in  finding  this  lake's  large- 
mouth  bounty. 

In  his  late  30's,  McCardell,  a  diesel  me- 
chanic by  trade,  has  won  his  local  bass  club's 
~  the  YamBASSadors  ~  "Angler  of  the  Year" 
awards  in  1984,  1986,  1988  and  1989.  He  has 
also  fished  and  placed  in  many  semi-profes- 
sional bass  tournaments,  such  as  the  Cowboy 
Division  of  the  Red  Man  Bass  Tournament 
Circuit,  where  he  qualified  for  the  regional 
tournament  on  Ute  Reservoir,  N.M.,  in  1990. 
He  also  placed  first  and  fourth  in  Cajun  Team 
tournaments  held  on  False  River  in  1987  and 
1988. 

"In  November,"  reported  McCardell,  "the 
fish  can  be  found  shallow  since  the  water  is 
cooler  than  in  the  late  summer  months.  "The 
fish  are  active,"  added  McCardell,  "and  they'U 
be  in  the  shallow  waters,  usually  between  five 
and  seven  feet." 

McCardell  maintains  that  False  River's  qual- 
ity November  bass  can  be  found  early  in  areas 
of  submerged  grass  and  on  the  edge  of  tree- 
tops  that  have  fallen  into  the  lake.  He  usually 
begins  by  enticing  these  fish  with  a  double 
willow-leaf  Louisiana  Lightning  spinnerbait 
lobbed  softly  in  these  areas. 

"As  the  morning  progresses,"  said 
McCardell,  "the  presentation  of  topwater  lures 
such  as  the  Zara  Spook,  Bomber  Long-A  and 
Rogue  can  go  a  long  way  in  stretching  your 
fishing  time  near  the  banks  of  the  river." 

When  the  sun  comes  up  overhead,  the  an- 
gler should  change  tactics  to  find  fish  near  the 
piers,  utilizing  a  jig'n'crav^rworm  combina- 
tion. 

"You  want  to  concentrate  on  the  most  pro- 
ductive areas.  I  usually  look  to  the  piers  that 
have  varying  contour  levels  of  grass  that  in- 
tersect pilings,"  admitted  McCardell. 

The  angler  maintains  that  depth  can  be 
critical.  He  advises  anglers  to  note  not  only  the 
depth  where  each  bass  is  caught,  but  also  the 
position  of  the  fish  in  relation  to  pilings  or 
grass. 

On  warm  November  days,  anglers  can 
sometimes  find  early  morning  activity  in  five 


to  eight  feet  of  water  in  the  north  and  south 
flats  when  shad  school  together  and  roam 
these  areas.  Chrome/blue-back  and  chrome/ 
black-back  Rat-L-Traps  will  often  score  on 
bass  feeding  on  shad.  Other  crankbaits  like 
Poe's  and  Bandits  will  also  work  during  these 
times. 

Not  to  be  discounted  is  the  use  of  plastic 
jerk  baits  like  Sluggos  or  Bass  Assasins,  as 
these  teasers  will  often  go  far  in  luring  sus- 
pended bass.  According  to  McCardell,  these 
baits  mimic  the  erratic  darting  of  shad  very 
well. 

December  and  early  January  can  be  dog 
days  on  False  River,  and  McCardell  remarked 
that  anglers  tend  to  stay  with  a  jig'n'craw  or 
jig'n'pork  combination  throughout  most  of 
this  period.  However,  there  are  times  when 
silver  slab  spoons  can  find  bass  in  the  deeper 
channel,  and  vertical  jigging  near  where  bass 
have  been  located  by  chart  recorder  may  help 
to  fill  your  livewell. 

Fishing  reports  can  be  obtained  from 
Bonaventure's  Landing  on  the  southwestern 
side  of  the  lake  (Hwy.  1)  at  (504)627-6336. 
Bonaventure's  is  a  classic  on  False  River,  with 
a  triple  lane  boat  launch  and  nearby  cafe. 
There  is  also  a  public  boat  launch  in  New 
Roads  on  False  River's  northwestern  end. 

There  you  have  it  -  late  fall  fishing  at  the 
fabled  oxbow  of  False  River.  Who  knows, 
maybe  that  25 1  /2  inch  bucketmouth  released 
by  the  LDWF  is  waiting  for  a  tango  at  the  end 
of  your  line.  D 


Agent  Brad  Garon  (left) 
and  Sgt.  Donald  Vallet 
of  the  LDWF  Enforce- 
ment Division  have 
made  as  many  as  eight 
cases  in  a  two  week 
period  regarding  the 
taking  of  bass  within  the 
15-19  inch  slot  restric- 
tion. 
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m-TeCHNiaUESFORA  HUNTING  COMPANION 


STORY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY  CARLE  E.  DUNN 

— I  I — I  aving  a  retriever  as  a  household  com- 

U       rade,  guard  dog  and  hunting  com- 

r-|       panion  is  not  without  problems.  Yet, 

I  I I  after  rearing  two  children  who  now 

have  f  amihes,  our  retriever  Thunder  presented 
minor  difficulties.  I'm  sure  my  son  and  daugh- 
ter are  going  to  let  me  know  about  this  state- 
ment. Still,  Thunder  was  a  welcome  house- 
hold member. 

With  hunting  season  on  the  horizon,  our 
task  was  to  prepare  Thunder  as  a  hunting 
companion.  The  season  of  1991-92  was  a  ma- 
jor training  experience  for  Thunder.  Though 
still  considered  a  pup,  she  overcame  many 
obstacles  to  her  success.  A  major  failure  was 
that  of  Jean's  and  mine,  much  to  Thunder's 
bewilderment.  The  young  dog  was  raised 
with  what  she  was  to  retrieve. 

We  bought  ducklings  to  raise  for  training 
purposes.  Thunder  was  with  them  during 
feeding  and  became  enthralled  with  the  small, 
fluffy  birds.  While  being  trained  with  canvas 
dummies,  she  was  present  whenever  Jean  and 
I  fed,  watered  and  cared  for  the  ducklings. 
Moreover,  at  one  point,  she  even  tried  to 
nurse  them!  We  thought  it  was  cute  —  a  big 
mistake. 

The  fluffy  ducklings  rapidly  became  grown. 
Thunder  advanced  in  her  training  to  where 
we  were  ready  to  introduce  her  to  fetching 
real  ducks.  To  protect  the  birds,  we  clipped 
their  wings  and  wrapped  their  bodies  and 
beaks  with  duct  tape.  Jean,  in  camouflaged 
clothing,  would  hide  and  throw  the  ducks 
into  the  water  as  I  fired  and  told  Thunder, 
"Fetch." 

With  glee  and  gusto,  she  would  retrieve 
fallen  birds.  Not  only  did  she  love  it,  she 
demanded  it  on  a  daily  basis.  At  training  time, 
usually  late  afternoon,  she  would  get  my  duck 
call  and  whistle.  She  sat  outside  my  office 
door  with  them  and  whined  (her  way  of 
begging)  for  us  to  train.  Jean  and  1  were  proud. 
Still,  we  wanted  to  know  if  she  was  progress- 
ing as  she  should. 

We  belonged  to  a  retriever  club  that  has 
field  trials.  The  purpose  is  to  gauge  a  dog's 
training  in  reahstic  conditions.  We  entered 
Thunder.  Since  it  was  her  first  test,  she  was  in 
the  "started"  category  for  retrievers  in  early 
training. 

The  "started"  is  simple.  The  dog  is  sent  from 
a  blind  to  retrieve  two  ducks  in  sequence.  The 
test's  second  part  is  to  retrieve  pigeons  to 


simulate  doves. 

A  thrower  pitched  a  duck  into  the  air. 
Thunder  held  steady  as  the  gun  fired.  Upon 
command,  she  leaped  into  the  pond  and  raced 
to  the  duck.  Then  it  quacked.  Thunder  swam 
away  looking  over  her  shoulder  and  went  to 
the  bank  in  dismay.  There  she  sat  with  alter- 
nating looks  at  me  and  the  duck. 

Upon  command,  she  plunged  into  the  wa- 
ter again  and  approached  the  duck.  More 
quacking.  Under  no  circumstances  would  she 
retrieve  the  duck.  An  observer  said,  "That 
dog  hasn't  been  force  fetched  ."  Had  I  failed 
her?  In  one  way  I  had,  and  in  yet  another,  I 
think  not. 

A  young  dog  sent  to  re 
trieve  its  first  duck  could  re 
ceive  a  painful  bite,  discour 
aging  it  from  approaching  a  ) 
wounded  bird.  Moreover, 
there  are  noted  trainers  who  '^ 
say  that  the  trauma  from  such 
an  experience  could  ruin  a 
good  dog.  Hunting  club  rules  fd*^ 
now  say  that,  with  started  1    •"    ^ 
dogs,  dead  birds  should  be  "  -^ 
used.  If  not  dead,  their  beaks 
should  be  taped.  This  rule  was 
not  in  effect  during  this  test. 

The  observer's  comment 
was  correct.  I  had  not  force  fetched  Thunder. 
This  was  a  definite  decision  when  I  started 
training  her.  I  think  Thunder  approached  the 
duck  without  fear.  By  this,  I  mean  she  would 
not  have  anticipated  an  electrical  shock  or 
pain  from  an  ear  twist.  A  force  fetched  dog 
might  well  have  endured  bites  from  the  duck 
because  it  feared  what  it  received  in  training  - 
-  worse  pain. 

Furthermore,  Thunder  was  raised  with 
ducks.  They  were  part  of  her  life  from  the  time 
she  was  a  puppy.  If  there  was  a  mistake,  I 
made  it  by  allowing  this.  To  support  this 
contention,  Thunder  ran  the  dove  portion  of 
the  trial  to  perfection.  She  was  not  raised  with 
pigeons. 

The  solution  came  through  jealously  on 
Thunder's  first  real  hunt. 

Eli  Haydel,  who  is  renowned  for  his  game 
calls,  invited  us  on  a  hunt.  He  has  a  camp 
south  of  Lake  Charles  in  prime  duck  hunting 
territory.  In  addition,  he  has  Wally~a  grown 
black  Labrador.  Haydel's  blind  was  elabo- 
rate. From  it  he  could  control  decoys,  causing 
them  to  dip  and  move.  Behind  it  was  a  photo- 
blind  with  dense  grass  cover  like  the  main 
blind.  Jean  and  Haydel  went  into  the  main 
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Field  trials  are  a  means 
to  gauge  training 
progress  under  realistic 
conditions  any 
time  of  the  year. 
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Above,  Haydel's  blind  provided  excellent  cover  and  was 
quite  elaborate  with  means  to  control  decoy  movement.  Below,  Haydel's 

dog  Wally,  brought  in  a  downed  bird 

while  Thur«    r  lunged  and  stood  upright  waiting.  Mellow 

Thunde.    ^d  learned  what  it  meant  to  be  a  retriever, 

pleasing  her  master  as  well  as  herself. 
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blind  while  I  took  up  position  in  the  other  for 
photographs.  I  tethered  Thunder,  under  cover, 
next  to  me.  The  sun  crested  the  horizon  and 
the  ducks  came. 

Haydel's  duck  call  music  soon  had  birds 
flocking  to  the  decoys.  Jean  winged  one  and 
Haydel  downed  another.  Wally  rushed  to 
retrieve,  passing  directly  in  front  of  Thunder. 
She  pulled  at  the  tether  and  stood  upright 
watching  and  whining  as  Wally  worked. 

The  wounded  bird  was  tough.  It  swam  and 
dove  beneath  the  surface,  doing  everything 
possible  to  avoid  Wally.  Thunder  became 
more  intense,  lunging  and  crying.  As  1  clicked 
the  camera,  she  began  to  bump  me,  ruining 
photos.  Wally  was  having  fun  and  she  defi- 
nitely wanted  in  on  the  action. 

Haydel  agreed,  on  the  next  bird,  to  send 
Wally  first  and  1  would  then  release  Thunder. 
This  was  nothing  more  than  an  experiment  to 
see  what  would  happen.  At  this  stage.  Thun- 
der did  not  understand  honoring  (remaining 
still  while  another  dog  retrieves). 

Wally  hit  the  water  with  a  massive  splash 
and  Thunder  was  on  his  heels.  The  huge  male 
swam  with  speed  to  the  downed  bird  and 
immediately  grabbed  it.  Thunder  fought  Wally 
for  that  duck  all  the  way  to  shore.  It  was  desire 
driving  her,  not  fear. 

On  the  next  bird,  I  released  Thunder  first 
and  Wally  followed.  She  swam  full  force,  with 
an  occasional  glance  back  to  see  Wally  gain- 
ing. She  swam  harder  and  grabbed  the  bird 
without  hesitation.  To  my  side  she  came.  She 
sat,  holding  the  bird  and  looking  up  at  me.  Her 
eyes  told  the  story.  "I  did  this  for  you,"  they 
said. 

With  tight  throat  and  misty  eyes,  I  reached 
for  the  bird.  "Leave  it,"  1  said.  She  gently  put 
it  in  my  hand  because  she  wanted  to  please. 
This  was  no  mechanical  dog. 

Jean,  Thunder  and  I  spent  this  year  prepar- 
ing for  the  1992-93  season.  Our  companion 
does  blind  retrieves  to  perfection.  She  re- 
sponds readily  to  hand,  whistle  and  voice 
signals.  She  will  go  through  the  toughest  ter- 
rain to  get  a  bird.  Briars,  water  weeds,  brush...it 
doesn't  matter. 

After  traiiung  sessions,  she  lies  exhausted 
with  her  head  on  my  foot,  awaiting  feeding 
time.  Later,  she  sits  in  Jean's  lap  and  watches 
television.  When  one  of  us  leaves  for  a  while, 
she  sits  and  gazes  anxiously  through  the  win- 
dow. She  sleeps  by  our  bed  at  night. 

We've  bonded  with  Mellow  Thunder.    D 
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STORY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY  DEWITT  NIXON 

he  quartet  of  greenheads 
squatting  on  the  log 
stared  through  me  as 
though  I  were  glass. 
Twenty  minutes  had  found  me  wad- 
ing so  close  I  feared  the  blink  of  my 
eyelids  might  give  me  away.  Other 
than  a  short-lived  restlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  birds  when  my  chest-wad- 
ers scraped  a  limb,  my  point-blai\k 
convergence  had  been  flawless! 

When  I  finally  interrupted  the 
preening  session  by  whistling  loudly, 
the  flock  nearly  came  unglued.  The 
largest  greenhead,  a  magnificent  bird, 
erupted  with  such  bewilderment  his 
wings  clipped  an  overhanging  branch 
which  glanced  off  my  shoulder.  By 
the  time  the  twig  reached  the  water, 
another  startled  drake  was  upside- 
down  with  red  legs  kicking.  A  closer, 
more  optimized  assortment  of  shot 
selections  couldn't  be  imagined. 

What's  just  been  described  is  your 
typical,  everyday  waterfowhng  en- 
counter. Maybe  not  for  the  average 
duck  hunter,  but  for  the  sportsman 
who  actively  integrates  still  hunting 
and  stalking  skills  ("stilking"),  it  is. 

Yes,  there's  a  technique  available 
which  not  only  enables  intimate  flock 
convergence,  including  during  con- 
ditions labeled  "poor"  by  traditional 
standards  such  as  low  duck  numbers, 
heightened  hunting  pressure,  call-shy 
flocks  and/or  "skybusting",  but  does 
so  on  virtually  an  everyday  basis. 
And  that's  just  the  beginning.  The 
technique  is  so  effective  that,  prop- 
erly implemented,  it  realizes  a  host  of 
objectives  that  were  scarcely  imag- 
ined on  such  a  reliable,  predictable 
basis.  Ideals  such  as;  point-blank  flock 
monitoring,  multiple,  drakes-only 
shot  selections,  predetermined  flush- 
ing, optimized  shot-to-kill  ratios. 
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minimized  crippling  loss,  etc.  .  . 

As  might  be  expected,  any  technique  offer- 
ing so  much  requires  mental  and  physical 
commitment.  While  that's  certainly  true,  it's 
also  true  that  any  participant  who  focuses  on 
the  method's  common  sense  maneuvers  is 
quickly  on  his  way  to  harvesting  success  that 
virtually  defies  comparison. 

Since  most  hunting  tactics  stress  stealth,  it 
foUows  that  ducks  on  the  water,  to  be  inti- 
mately approached  (within  15  yards  or  less), 
must  be  approached  by  using  maneuvers  spe- 
cifically attuned  to  their  perceptiveness.  In 
other  words,  if  the  flock  of  mallards  you've 
sighted  flushes  prematurely  because  your 
method  of  approach  alerted  them,  you're  go- 
ing to  have  to  determine  what  degree  and 
speed  of  body  motion  the  birds  will  "tolerate" 
in  order  to  achieve  intimate  proximity.  What 
most  fowlers  have  considered  impossible  on 
a  reliable,  let  alone  widespread  basis,  can 
actually  be  achieved  EACH  AND  EVERY 
DAY  OF  THE  SEASON  in  habitat  as  diversi- 
fied yet  commonplace  as  flooded  hardwoods, 
willow  thickets,  cypress-tupelo  brakes, 
buckbrush,  inundated  logging  areas,  vine- 
filled  entanglements,  ironwood  and  water 
elm  thickets,  beaver  dam  sloughs,  aquatic 
vegetation,  etc.,  etc.  —  virtually  any  wadable, 
flooded-cover  habitat. 

Ironically,  and  no  doubt  contributing  to 
this  lack  of  realization  among  fowlers,  is  the 
fact  that  for  many,  the  concept  of  stealth  in 
waterfowling  has  never  been  fully  examined. 
What  many  acknowledge  to  be  ultimate  stealth 
maneuvers  are  really  jumpshooting  strategies 
based  on  concealment,  ambush  and  position- 
ing tactics.  Regrettably,  such  "shpping"  ploys, 
as  they're  often  referred  to,  are  unpredictable 
and  singularly  inaccurate  to  describe  stilking's 
precise,  intimate  and  ongoing  interaction  with 
the  birds  themselves.  As  one  soon  realizes, 
such  "front  row"  involvement  makes  a  world 
of  difference  in  both  harvesting  success  and 
hunt  enjoyment. 

While  it's  difficult  to  summarize  such  a 
broad,  yet  exacting  concept,  the  mechanics  of 
the  technique  are  actually  quite  simple.  Though 
years  of  trial-and-error  study  have  gone  into 
determining  exactly  what  is  necessary  for 
intimate  proximity  to  be  achieved  on  a  soundly 
reUable  basis,  the  results  of  these  findings 
have  specifically  evolved  into  easily  under- 
stood, physically  precise  maneuvers  which, 
properly  implemented,  can  provide  entire 
seasons  of  enjoyment.. .uninterrupted  enjoy- 
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ment  in  which  countless  numbers  of  birds  are 
located,  approached  and  monitored  from 
breathtaking  distance. 

Personally  speaking,  in  35  years  of  fowling 
experience  with  tens-of-thousands  of  hours 
spent  in  actual,  on-the-water  monitoring  of 
duck  behavior,  I  know  of  no  technique  that 
comes  close  to  offering  the  broad  range  of 
idealized  yet  practical  fowling  objectives  that 
stilking  makes  possible. 

While  mallards  are  the  predominant  spe- 
cies being  profiled,  other  puddlers  can  be 
harvested  in  significant  numbers  as  well,  in- 
cluding wood  ducks,  gadwalls,  black  ducks, 
etc.  (check  current  bag  restrictions). 

Actually,  "stilking"  is  a  catchword  used  to 
describe  the  technique's  integrated  still  hunt- 
ing and  stalking  functions.  Although  still  hunt- 
ing and  stalking  often  complement  each  other, 
they  are  not  identical.  Stalking,  which  the 
dicHonary  defines  as  "to  track  or  pursue  stealth- 
ily" is  often  a  "by  product"  of  still  hunting. 
Whereas  the  term  stalking  is  synonymous 
with  tracking,  either  by  sign  or  closing-in  on 
game  that's  already  been  sighted,  still  hunting 
is  the  forerunner  of  such  tactics  and  is  the 
precept  which  pinpoints  the  game  and  allows 
the  stalk  to  begin.  Most  importantly,  a  still 
hunt /stalker's  harvesting  success  is  not  dic- 
tated by  the  wanderings  of  waterfowl  on  the 
wing.  One  is  ready  and  able  to  locate  and 
approach  birds  virtually  at  will  -  as  opposed 
to  passively  hoping  they  will  circle  a  spread  or 
respond  to  a  call. 

Though  distinct  advantages  have  been  ex- 
plained, you  may  still  be  having  trouble  with 
the  specific  jargon  used.  By  excerpting  some 
of  the  wording  used  in  the  article's  opening 
paragraph,  we  should  be  able  to  simplify 
these  meanings  and  pinpoint  their  relevance: 

1.  "Wading  so  close"  (point-blank  conver- 
gence) —  the  term  means  exactly  what  it  says 
-  not  only  is  stilking  offense-oriented  in  the 
sense  that  you  no  longer  have  to  wait  for  birds 
to  wing  your  way  or  come  to  your  call,  but 
with  the  combination  of  still  hunting  and 
stalking  skills  you  can  seek,  find  and  converge 
on  birds  with  amazing  regularity.  While  the 
figure  of  "15  yards  or  less"  was  used  to  denote 
point-blank  proximity,  it's  quite  possible  to 
wade  within  mere  feet  of  ducks  that  are  alter- 
nately feeding,  dabbling,  resting  on  logs,  preen- 
ing —  whatever  they  happen  to  be  doing  at 
that  time. 

2.  "Preening  session"  —  as  previously  indi- 
cated, there's  no  end  to  the  variety  of  breath- 


taking scenes  that  unfold  before  your  eyes. 
Pecking  order  displays  as  exciting  and  ani- 
mated as  greenheads  fighting  for  flock  domi- 
nance can  quickly  be  followed  by  intimate 
preening,  bathing  and  feather-care  activities 
involving  virtually  every  bird  in  the  flock. 
What  a  statement  this  makes  for  taking  along 
one's  camera  for  some  REAL  CLOSE-UP  shots. 

3.  "Entire  flock"  —  while  an  average  group- 
ing may  number  from  5  to  15  birds,  it's  not 
uncommon  to  observe  dozens  of  small  flocks 
intermingling  as  they  dabble,  quack  and  feed. 

4.  "The  largest  greenhead"  -  one  of  the  true 
luxuries  of  such  intimate,  undetected  obser- 
vation, is  the  opportunity  to 
literally  pick  the  largest,  most 
strikingly  plumed  drakes  of 
the  flock.  Besides  being  able 
to  harvest  truly  dazzling  tro- 
phies, as  well  as  choice  table 
fare,  unerringly  exempting 
hens  from  one's  shot  selection 
is  the  norm. 

5.  "A  closer,  more  opti- 
mized assortment  of  ongoing 
shot  selections"  —  Here  again, 
we  mean  what  we're  saying. 
Properly  implemented,  the  el- 
ement of  surprise  is  totally  on 
your  side.  Within  a  few  feet, 
you  can  literally  dictate  EX- 
ACTLY WHEN  AND  FROM 
WHAT  DISTANCE  the  birds 
are  to  be  flushed.  Because  entire  flocks  are 
often  erupting  virtually  at  your  feet,  there's 
no  end  to  the  combination  and  variety  of  shot 
selections  that  become  available.  What  a  state- 
ment this  makes  for  optimized  shot-to-kill 
ratios  and  minimized  crippling  loss! 

While  reahties  limit  the  scope  and  depth  of 
introductory  articles,  I've  hsted  some  specif- 
ics regarding  stilking  implementation.  Strictly 
adhered  to,  these  instructions  can  place  you  at 
the  forefront  of  waterfowling  excellence: 

1.  NO  fidgeting  —  ANY  and  ALL  body 
movement  must  be  executed  with  a  smooth, 
gradual  motion,  including  foot  and  leg  move- 
ment (very  little  knee-break  when  taking 
steps),  and  minimized  upper  body  move- 
ment. This  holds  especially  true  during  the 
visual  portion  of  the  stalk  where  ultra-slow 
motion  is  a  must.  ALL  movements,  including 
shifting  one's  gun  or  body  weight  to  a  more 
comfortable  position,  scratching  an  itch,  re- 
lieving muscle  tension  or  scanrung  one's  f  ield- 
of-view  must  be  accomplished  with  delibera- 


"Sttlking"  is  the 
technique  of 
combining  still 
hunting  and 
stalking,  allowing 
the  hunter  to 
get  closer  to  the 
target  and  increase 
his  hunting 
enjoyment. 


Birds  napping  on 
logs,  fighting  for 
flock  dominance, 
dabbling  in  drifts  or 
preening  themselves 
are  "front  row" 
everyday  obser- 
vances for  the 
accomplished 
"stilker". 
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tion.  Failure  to  observe  this  prerequisite  guar- 
antees "spooked  birds."  Waterfowl  instinc- 
tively suspect  any  type  of  rapid  or  urmatural 
motion. 

2.  Sounds  —  Be  sure  to  eliminate  every- 
thing that  makes  a  distinguishable  clink,  clank 
or  scraping  sound  -  especially  squeaks  from 
noisy  waders.  Additional  examples  of  nega- 
tive noises  would  be  loose  shotgun  shells  that 
click  together,  loose  pocket  change,  and /or 
stiff,  noisy  fabrics.  Sloshing  and  splashing 
sounds  -  these  are  the  typical  noises  that 
accompany  ordinary  boot  or  wader  strides.  In 
the  "duck  woods,"  these  sounds  are  totally 
taboo! 

3.  Ripples  —  It's  impossible  to  maneuver 
through  water  without  making  some  ripples. 
Suffice  to  say  that  one's  success  rate  increases 
dramatically  as  they  are  minimized.  Such 
minimized  rippling  indicates  speed-of-leg 
motion  is  being  sufficiently  retarded.  Here 
again,  in  addition  to  upper  and  lower  body 
movement,  waterfowl  concertedly  focus  on 
ripples  and  resultant,  reflective  glare. 

4.  Camouflaging  —  While  ultra-slow  mo- 
tion is  THE  pivotal  key  to  stilking  success, 
you'll  shorten  stalking  times  as  well  by  cover- 
ing up  all  exposed  skin  (use  gloves,  head  net 
and /or  camo  make-up),  wearing  camouflage 
clothing  that  closely  coordinates  with  your 
natural  surroundings  and  covering  all  reflec- 
tive objects  such  as  watches,  knives,  com- 
passes, shell  hulls,  etc. 

5.  Ultra-slow  motion  —  Speed  is  your  en- 
emy! Don't  set  up  a  timetable  for  entering  gun 
range.  Allow  the  birds'  alert  responses  to 
dictate  your  approach  and  speed  of  progress. 
By  doing  so,  you'll  discover  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  successful  stalks  take  little  more 
than  an  hour. 

As  we  conclude,  I  want  to  underscore  the 
importance  of  self-discipline.  Vigilance  and 
commitment  have  no  substitutes,  and  by 
strictly  adhering  to  these  principles,  you'll 
quickly  recognize  personal  miscues  which  are 
alarming  the  birds  and  negating  your  ad- 
vance. By  accentuating  ultra-slow  motion  in 
every  maneuver,  you'U  rapidly  eliminate  flaws 
and  find  yourself  getting  ever  closer  to  the 
birds! 

You'll  be  amazed  at  the  consistency  with 
which  birds  can  be  located  and  approached. 
Other  techniques  wUl  eventually  pale  by  com- 
parison, from  bag-limit  consistency  to  lack  of 
expense.  In  the  sport  of  waterfowling,  if  you're 
looking  for  a  technique  that  does  it  all,  look 
no  more.  □ 


L-BiANA  Conservationist 


BIG  BUCKS 
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FORWM 

BY  DAVID  MORELAND 
DEER  STUDY  LEADER 

Mention  deer  hunting  on  state 
land  to  most  hunters  and  they 
generally  wince  and  imme- 
diately tell  you  they  wouldn't 
hunt  on  those  areas  for  love  nor 
money.  "There  are  so  many  people 
out  there  all  you  can  see  is  an  ocean  of 
orange  vests  moving  through  the 
woods  shooting  whatever  moves!" 

The  fact  that  wildUfe  management 
areas  (WMAs)  attract  a  lot  of  hunters, 
especially  during  the  Thanksgiving 
either-sex  hunts  is  true.  EXiring  the 
1991  either-sex  hunts  43,363  hunters 
harvested  3,127  deer.  Following  the 
Thanksgiving  weekend,  however, 
crowds  diminish  significantly.  One 
reason  these  areas  attract  a  lot  of 
hunters  is  because  most  Timber  Com- 
pany land  which  was  formerly  open 
for  hunting  has  now  been  leased  by 
clubs.  For  those  who  can't  afford  a 
lease,  the  WMAs  provide  an  area  to 
hunt  on. 

Another  reason  is  the  amount  of 
time  the  average  person  spends  deer 
hunting.  The  91  /92  harvest  survey  by 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  found  that  64%  of  the 
state's  deer  hunters  only  hunted  1  to 
5  days.  If  a  person  with  limited  time  is 
going  to  hunt  only  1  or  2  days  a  year, 
he's  going  to  go  when  his  chances  are 
best  and  that  means  a  WMA  on  ei- 
ther-sex hunting  days.  WMA  hunters 
also  don't  have  to  worry  about  club 
rules  restricting  what  they  can  and 
can't  shoot. 

The  fact  that  a  lot  of  big  deer  are 
harvested  on  WMAs  each  year  is  prob- 
ably one  that  most  hunters  aren't 
aware  of.  They're  only  famiUar  with 
the  harvest  numbers  from  the  "doe 
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loto  by  David  Moreland 


A  nice  195  pound 

buck  with  an  18  inchi 

inside  spread  killed 

on  Jackson-Bienville 

WMA  during  the 

1991  season. 


days"  and  this  leads  them  to  beheve  that  deer 
have  been  hunted-out.  Nothing  is  farther  from 
the  truth.  The  "random  harvest"  on  these  doe 
days  is  carefully  controlled  to  maintain  proper 
herd  numbers  on  these  areas.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  deer  habitat,  primarily  through 
sound  timber  management  practices,  helps 
insure  that  the  deer  are  getting  what  they  need 
in  terms  of  food  and  cover  to  maintain  them- 
selves. And  maintain  themselves  they  do! 
Last  season,  on  Thistlethwaite  WMA,  an  eight 
point  buck  with  51/2"  bases  weighed  in  at  275 
lbs.  Most  hunting  clubs  would  love  to  see  that 
type  of  animal  on  their  lease. 

Wildlife  management  areas  are  open  for 
deer  hunting  at  times  other  than  just  either- 
sex  days.  Bow  hunting  runs  from  October  1 
through  January  20,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied in  the  Hunting  Regulations  pamphlet,  on 
most  areas.  This  allows  hunters 
an  opportunity  to  hunt  prior  to 
and  after  gun  season.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  either-sex  hunts,  many 
areas  are  also  open  for  a  few 
weeks  of  bucks  only  hunting. 
These  are  important  recreational 
days  for  those  hunters  who  don't 
have  a  lease  and  it  gives  them  a 
chance  to  spend  more  time  in 
the  woods.  Many  hunters  enjoy 
searching  for  deer  sign  and  this 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  do  it  without 
having  to  compete  with  a  lot  of  other  hunters. 
Other  hunting  activities  are  usually  open  at 
this  time  also.  The  smart  hunter  could  make 
an  early  morning  duck  hunt  and  then  ease  into 
his  tree  stand  for  a  few  hours  of  deer  hunting. 
The  table  below  gives  information  about 
big  bucks  harvested  on  certain  WMAs  last 
season.  LDWF  anticipates  another  good  year. 
Combine  some  scouting  time  with  a  few  days 
of  hard  hunting,  throw  in  a  little  bit  of  luck  and 
you  could  be  the  hunter  whose  buck  was  #1 
for  the  upcoming  season! 

Table  1.  1991/92  Season  Top  Three  Bucks 
Select  WMAs. 

NORTHWEST  LA. 

I.  Jackson-Bienville  WMA 

273  1b.  7  point 
2301b.  9  point 
2291b.    8  point 

II.  Loggy  Bayou  WMA 
231  lb.  10  point 
2201b.    9  point 

189  lb.  10  point 


NORTHEAST  LA. 
L  Russell  Sage  WMA 

2201b.  9  point 
2001b.  8  point 
195  1b.  8  point 
IL  Union  WMA 
191  lb.  10  point 
1571b.  9  point 
1561b.    8  point 

CENTRAL  LA. 
L  Sabine  WMA 

1971b.  9  point 
1801b.  8  point 
1751b.  9  point 
IL  Boeuf  WMA 
2191b.  9  point 
2001b.  8  point 
2001b.    6  point 

MISSISSIPPI  DELTA 

I.  Saline  WMA 

250  lb.  10  point 
2401b.  9  point 
2221b.    8  point 

II.  Red  River/Three  Rivers 

231  lb.  8  point 
1941b.  11  point 
1871b.  10  point 

ATCHAFALAYA  BASIN 

I.  Thistlethwaite  WMA 

275  lb.  10  point 
2751b.  8  point 
2251b.    8  point 

II.  Sherburne  WMA 

2321b.  8  point 
2061b.  6  point 
1951b.    7  point 

SOUTHEAST  LA. 

I.  Pearl  River  WMA 

185  lb.  7  point 

161  lb.  8  point 

155  lb.  8  point 

II.  Bens  Creek  WMA 

205  lb.  8  point 
185  lb.  6  point 

SOUTHWEST  LA. 
L  WestbayWMA 

172  lb.  7  point 

162  lb.  8  point 

156  lb.  7  point 
II.  Fort  Polk  WMA 

170  lb.  10  point 
155  lb.  10  point 
1651b.    9  point 
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AGING    YOUR    GAME   WILL    IMPROVE    IT 

BY  CAROLEE  BOYLES-SPRENKEL  &  JIMMIE  MCDANIEL 


Humans  have  been  aging  game  as  long  as 
we've  been  hunting.  The  first  time  someone 
hung  part  of  a  caribou  in  a  tree  during  cold 
weather  to  keep  it  from  the  wolves  he  or  she 
probably  discovered  that  the  tenderness  and 
flavor  of  the  meat  improved  after  several 
days.  Since  then  we've  refined  the  technol- 
ogy, but  the  process  is  basically  the  same. 

When  you  kill  a  game  animal,  whether  it's 
a  deer,  hog,  quail,  or  duck,  the  meat  is  moist, 
warm,  and  hard  to  work  with.  After  its  chilled 
it  firms  up,  and  you  can  cut  it,  grind  it,  or 
otherwise  prepare  it  for  freezing  or  cooking.  If 
you  leave  a  carcass  under  suitable  refrigera- 
tion, a  number  of  chemical  changes  take  place 
in  the  meat.  Twenty-five  enzymes  naturally 
present  in  muscle  tissue  begin  to  act  on  pro- 
teins, fats  and  carbohydrates,  changing  the 
consistency.  The  meat  becomes  tender;  its 
flavor  and  moisture  content  improve.  The 
carcass  becomes  firmer  due  to  a  loss  of  hquid. 

The  temperature  at  which  you  age  game  is 
critical;  35  to  40  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  ideal.  If 
the  carcass  is  warmer,  it  will  rot  instead  of  age. 
If  it's  colder,  it  may  freeze;  and  while  frozen 
meat  does  continue  to  age,  it  does  so  very 
slowly. 

Hanging  time  is  also  important.  The  gen- 
eral length  of  time  for  venison  is  two  to  four 
weeks.  Game  birds  such  as  quail,  ducks,  and 
pheasant  are  best  after  hanging  about  10  days. 
Most  experts  recommend  against  aging  hogs. 

The  aging  process  begins  as  soon  as  you  kill 
the  animal.  If  your  quarry  is  a  deer,  check  to 
see  if  the  animal  has  bled  well.  Most  deer  shot 
in  the  heart-lung  area  will  bleed  well  into  the 
body  cavity.  If  you  shoot  the  animal  in  the 
neck,  though,  look  on  the  ground  around  the 
deer.  A  large  puddle  of  blood  indicates  that 
the  bullet  severed  the  carotid  artery.  If  you 
don't  see  a  pool  of  blood,  cut  the  throat  with 
a  sharp  knife.  You  don't  need  to  bleed  small 
game  such  as  birds. 

At  this  point  you  need  to  get  the  carcass 
chilled  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  the  animal  is 
a  deer,  gut  but  do  not  skin  it.  The  hide  is  the 
best  wrapper  you  can  use  to  protect  the  meat 
during  the  aging  process.  Wash  the  body 
cavity  thoroughly  with  clean  water  and  hang 
the  carcass  to  drain.  Age  birds  in  their  feath- 
ers, and  ungutted. 

Hang  the  game  where  you  can  be  sure  of 


maintaining  a  constant  temperature  of  35  to  40 
degrees.  For  deer,  the  best  place  is  a  walk-in 
cooler  or  meat  locker.  Hang  the  animal  head 
down,  by  inserting  a  gambrel  or  heavy  metal 
hooks  through  the  tendon  at  the  backs  of  the 
hind  legs  and  hooking  them  over  a  bar  or 
through  rings  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
cooler.  An  unheated  carport  or  porch  is  not 
adequate.  Even  in  the  north,  game  hung  in  a 
protected  place  may  become  too  warm  during 
the  day. 

You  can  age  birds  and  small  game  in  a 
refrigerator  if  it's  set  at  the  proper  tempera- 
ture. Hang  birds  by  their  feet  one  day  and 
their  heads  the  next,  turning  them  daily. 

How  do  you  know  when  the  meat  has  aged 
long  enough?  If  the  animal  is  a  deer,  its  matu- 
rity will  be  a  factor.  A  yearling  deer  may  only 
need  to  hang  two  weeks.  You  may  want  to 
leave  older  deer  in  a  cooler  two  to  four  weeks. 
Both  odor  and  appearance  can  give  you  clues 
to  the  readiness  of  the  meat.  The  carcass  will 
have  a  sUghtly  sweet  "beefy"  aroma;  exposed 
meat  surfaces  may  have  a  light  coating  of 
mold.  Don't  be  alarmed  by  that  —  it's  normal. 
Just  trim  away  those  exposed  areas  when  you 
start  cutting  up  the  animal.  Don't  let  the  deer 
hang  until  the  meat  starts  to  become  mushy 
and  takes  on  a  rank  or  "off"  odor.  If  this 
happens,  the  animal  has  either  been  hanging 
too  long  or  the  temperature  in  the  cooler 
didn't  stay  below  40  degrees. 

A  word  of  caution  about  cutting  up  the 
deer  is  appropriate  here;  don't  use  a  meat  saw. 
Bone  the  entire  animal,  if  possible  without 
cutting  or  breaking  any  bones.  If  the  meat 
becomes  contaminated  with  bone  marrow  it 
will  take  on  a  tallowy  or  rancid  flavor,  and 
you'll  lose  a  lot  of  the  advantages  you  gained 
by  aging  the  deer  in  the  first  place. 

As  a  rule,  hang  upland  birds  and  waterfowl 
for  ten  days.  Keep  close  watch  on  the  vent 
region.  If  necessary,  remove  a  few  feathers 
from  the  area  so  you  can  see  it  well.  The  bird 
is  at  its  peak  when  the  vent  region  shows  the 
first  sign  of  deterioration.  At  that  point,  re- 
move the  feathers  and  gut  the  bird.  Wash  it 
well  in  salted  water  with  a  Little  vinegar  added . 

Once  the  animal  has  aged  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, cut,  wrap  and  freeze  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Then  enjoy  it  in  your  favorite 
recipes.  D 
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ILDLIFE  MANAGEMlfrFMREA  PROFILE 


BY  TONY  VIDRINE,  BIOLOGIST 


histlethwaite  Wildlife  Management 
Area  is  an  11,000  acre  expanse  of 
bottomland  hardwoods  located  in 
north  central  St.  Landry  Parish.  It  is 
situated  only  fifteen  n\iles  from  Opelousas 
and  some  thirty  miles  from  Lafayette.  Owned 
by  the  Thistlethwaite  heirs,  the  property  has 
been  managed  as  a  Wildlife  Management  Area 
by  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  During  that  time, 
Thistlethwaite  has  grown  from  an  area  virtu- 
ally devoid  of  deer  to  its  present  status  as  one 
of  the  state's  premier  areas  for  trophy  quality 
whitetails. 

Forest  cover  consists  of  stands  of  cypress 
and  tupelo  gum  in  the  lower  elevations  with 
a  dense  understory  of  palmetto.  Higher  areas 
hold  water  cherry  bark,  overcup,  nuttal  and 
cow  oaks,  bitter  and  sweet  pecan,  hickory, 
ash,  hackberry,  elm  and  maple. 

Flourishing  understory  growth,  resulting 
from  carefully  controlled  selective  timber 
harvesting,  includes  blackberry,  Japanese  hon- 
eysuckle, rattan,  trumpet  creeper,  french 
mulberry  and  greenbriar. 

The  department  began  stocking 
Thistlethwaite  with  deer  in  1961  with  the 
release  of  eight  bucks  and  seven  does.  The 
first  deer  season  was  opened  in  1965,  with 
only  one  buck  harvested. 

Since  that  time,  the  deer  population  has 
expanded  rapidly.  Of  course,  the  number  of 
hunters  drawn  to  the  area  has  grown  propor- 
tionately due  to  the  high  numbers  of  trophy 
quality  bucks  and  one  of  the  lowest  hunter- 
effort-per-kill  ratios  found  on  any  of  the 
department's  wildlife  management  areas.  In 
fact,  a  buck  scoring  180  5/8  points  held  the  top 
spot  in  Louisiana  Big  Game  Records  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Due  to  the  high  number  of  hunters  drawn 
to  Thistlethwaite  during  the  annual  either-sex 
season,  a  lottery  hunt  was  established  in  1991 
to  assure  a  quality  hunting  experience  under 
safe  conditions,  and  to  maintain  the  deer 
population  at  an  optimum  level. 

Squirrel  hunting  has  traditionally  been  as 
popular  as  deer  hunting  on  Thistlethwaite, 
with  grey  squirrels  comprising  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  harvest.  Damage  sustained  to  the 
area  during  Hurricane  Andrew  may  have 
some  impact  on  the  1992-93  season,  but  the 
overall  squirrel  population  is  expected  to  re- 
cover rapidly. 


There  are  also  good  duck  hunting  opportu- 
nities on  the  area,  with  wood  ducks  abundant 
in  the  bayous  and  oak  flats  which  flood  during 
the  winter. 

Woodcock  are  also  a  popular  game  species, 
with  a  strong  population  wintering  on  the 
area  during  most  years. 

There  are  numerous  trails  throughout  the 
area,  together  with  pipeline  and  power  line 
right-of-ways,  for  foot  traffic  only.  A  restricted 
number  of  trails  can  be  used  for  ATV  traffic 
only  by  permitted  handicapped  persons. 

Overnight  camping  is  not  permitted  on 
Thistlethwaite,  but  a  commercial  campground 
is  available  in  the  town  of  Washington,  only 
three  miles  from  the  WMA.  D 


Forest  cover 
consists  of  stands 
of  cypress  with  a 
dense  understory 
of  palmetto. 
A  flourishing 
understory  is  a 
result  of  controlled 
timber  harvesting. 
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A     CLOSER     LOOK 


By  Lyle  M.  Soniat,  Ph.D.         M^"^ 
and  Eleanor  Abrams  ^^j 

Louisiana  Sea  Grant  College  Program 


Imagine  you  are  fishing  for 
speckled  trout  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  autumn  sun  warms 
your  head  and  shoulders  and 
reflects  off  the  water.  The  light  breeze 
ruffles  your  hair  as  you  cast  your  line  into 
a  school  of  hungry  fish.  Suddenly,  the 
weather  changes.  The  air  becomes  heavy, 
ominous  and  you  notice  a  gray  cloud  bank 
rushing  in  your  direction.  Pulling 
anxiously  on  the  cord,  you  start  the  motor 
and  head  for  shore.  However,  the  storm 
catches  you.  The  wind  and  waves  batter 
the  boat  and  you  are  thrown  off  course. 
On  the  rain-drenched  horizon,  a  barrier 
island  is  barely  visible.  Before  you  reach 
this  haven,  a  wave  swamps  the  boat  and 
you  are  tossed  into  the  cold  water.  With 
the  help  of  a  life  preserver,  you  swim  to 
land.  Exhausted,  you  realize  this  island  is 
uninhabited.  To  survive  in  this  potentially 
hostile  environment  until  a  rescue  boat 
arrives  is  your  first  concern.    Think  of 


three  things  absolutely  necessary  for 
survival. 

Humans  can  survive  minutes 
without  air,  days  without  water,  and 
weeks  without  food.  Air  is  always 
plentiful,  so  water  and  food  should  rate 
top  consideration.  Depending  on  the 
weather,  shelter  from  the  elements  can 
also  be  mandatory.  Often  fire  is  cited  as  a 
necessity,  but  animals  can  survive  without 
fire  if  their  shelter  is  adequate.  Water, 
food  and  shelter  are  priorities. 

Not  only  must  you  find  what  you 
need  to  survive,  but  it  should  be  in  close 
proximity.  Food,  water,  and  shelter  should 
be  near  enough  for  you  to  sustain  your 
daily  life  on  the  island.  For  example, 
without  a  container  to  hold  the  water,  you 
could  not  wander  far  from  your  freshwater 
source  to  search  for  food.  Without 
technology,  suitable  arrangement  of  life's 
necessities  is  essential. 

The  story  of  the  ship- wrecked  victim 
helps  us  strip  away  the  veneer  of 
civilization  and  determine  the  life 
requirements  needed  for  all  animals. 
Animals  need  food,  water,  and  shelter  in 
close  enough  proximity,  or  in  a  suitable 
arrangement,  to  be  useful  to  the  animal. 
Suitable  arrangements  vary  according  to 
species.  Because  of  its  limited  mobility,  a 
mole's  life  requirements  have  to  be  in 
close  range.  With  the  eagle's  ability  to  fly 
and  cover  a  large  amount  of  ground,  its 
water,  food,  and  shelter  can  be  farther 
away  from  one  another. 

Another  requirement  for  animal 
survival — space — is  often  overlooked 
because  it  appears  to  be  abundant. 
However,  space  can  become  limiting  in 
overcrowded  conditions.  Even  timid  mice 
and  rabbits  can  display  aggressive 
behavior  in  crowded  cages  in  spite  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  water,  food,  and 
shelter.  What  signs  do  you  see  that  may 
indicate  that  people  are  becoming 
overcrowded  in  cities? 

Humans  and  other  animals  share  the 
same  basic  requirements  needed  to  sustain 
life.  Water,  food,  shelter,  and  space,  each 
in  suitable  arrangement,  are  called  habitat. 
Some  species  of  animals  are  territorial  and 
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The  males  fight 
for  the  choicest 
areas  because 
those  terri- 
tories are  more 
likely  to 
attract  females. 


defend  the  areas  meeting  their  habitat 
needs.  The  red-winged  blackbird  and  the 
cardinal  secure  territories  in  the  spring. 
The  males  fight  for  the  choicest  areas 
because  those  territories  are  more  likely 
to  attract  females.  Every  spring  you  can 
see  mockingbirds  swoop  down  on  the 
heads  of  unsuspecting  cats,  dogs,  and 
people  to  drive  them  out  of  bird's 
territories. 

The  amount  of  suitable  habitat 
determines  the  number  of  individuals  that 
can  survive  in  an  area.  Loss  of  habitat  is 
the  primary  cause  of  the  decline  of  the 
world's  abundant  animal  populations  and 
is  also  the  barrier  to  their  restoration. 
Animals  cannot  survive  without  adequate 
water,  food,  shelter  and  space.  When 
woods  are  felled  and  marshes  drained  for 
farming  and  construction,  the  habitats  for 
hundreds  of  species  are  destroyed.  This 
forces  animals  to  live  in  ever  smaller 
spaces  causing  many  to  die. 

Farming  and  construction,  however, 
provide  food,  water,  shelter  and  space  for 
humans.  Historically  the  needs  of  animals 
did  not  enter  into  a  decision  to  eco- 
nomically develop  a  natural  area.  Wild 
animals  were  considered  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  civilization.  Today  as  the  human 
population  grows  and  human  needs 
increase,  a  delicate  balance  is  required 
between  human  needs  and  those  of  wild 
animals.  Sustainable  development  or 
development  designed  not  to  hurt  the 
environment  can  sustain  human  needs  as 
well  as  provide  for  the  habitat  needs  of 
animals. 

You  can  take  action  to  help.  Make 

your  backyard  a  sanctuary  for  animals  by 

planting  trees  and  shrubs  that  provide 

food  and  shelter.  For  example,  humming- 

bird    feeders   or   cardinal 

flowers  will  attract  the 

speedy  visitors.     Moths 

and  butterflies  like  sweet- 


smelling  flowers.  Fence  rows  and  brush 
piles  on  farms  can  provide  shelter  for  quail, 
rabbits,  and  foxes.  Sunflowers,  zinnias, 
and  asters  produce  lots  of  seeds  that  attract 
birds.  If  you  want  more  information,  send 
for  the  free  pamphlet  called  Invite  Wildlife 
to  Your  Backyard  from  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  1412  Sixteenth  Street  NW., 
Washington  D.C.  20036. 


ACTIVITY 

Remember  our  stranded  fisher- 
man? Oh  yes,  he  needs  to  survive 
until  help  arrives.  What  should  be  his 
first  response?  Is  food  more  important 
than  shelter?  Are  food  or  shelter  more 
important  than  water?  Put  these  three 
components  in  order  of  importance. 

Think  about  what  other  weather 
conditions  that  might  occur  to  cause 
you  to  change  the  order  of  those 
components.  Consider  that  the  rain 
has  stopped.  Should  you  now  seek 
shelter  or  food  first?  Why?  How 
would  your  answer  change  if  you  were 
stranded  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Maine  instead  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 
Look  at  your  original  list  of  three 
components  that  you  prioritized. 
Would  the  order  change  if  it  were 
winter  instead  of  summer? 

What  role  does  "space"  play  in 
survival?  Do  you  think  that  a  larger  or 
smaller  island  would  help  you  to 
survive  until  you  were  found?  How 
might  the  size  of  the  island  increase  or 
decrease  your  chances  of  survival? 

Now  imagine  that  there  are  an 
abundance  of  edible  berries  on  the 
island.  You  may  assume  that  berries 
offer  you  some  liquid  as  well  as 
nutrition,  but  what  else  does  the 
human  diet  require? 

How  would  you  secure  your 
habitat?  What  if  your  berry  source 
was  far  away  from  materials  to  build 
your  shelter  or  far  from  your  water 
source?  Name  some  solutions  to  these 
problems.  If  you  were  an  animal  blowm 
ashore  by  the  storm,  how  might  your 
solution  to  these  problems  differ  from 
the  humans? 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  CAPT.  KEITH  LACAZE 

With  well  over  three  million  acres  of  Louisiana 
woodlands  now  leased  for  hunting,  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  sportsmen  are  members  of 
private  hunting  leases.  In  fact,  recent  surveys 
reveal  that  nearly  50%  of  Louisiana's  sports- 
men hunt  on  leased  property.  This  increase  in 
land  leasing  and  lease  membership  has  brought 
about  certain  changes  in  game  protection. 

Wildlife  agents  have  frequently  discussed 
the  pros  and  cons  of  leasing.  The  advent  of 
private  land  hunting  on  such  a  large  scale  has 
resulted  in  some  benefits  to  wildlife  law  en- 
forcement. Lease  members  have  a  keen  inter- 
est in  protecting  the  game  inhabiting  their 
lease.  The  fact  that  these  hunters  are  paying 
for  the  privilege  of  private  land  hunting  in- 
creases their  interest  in  preventing  poaching 
on  the  property. 

If  you  are  leasing  land  for  hunting  for  the  first 
time  or  belong  to  a  hunting  lease  that  has 
poaching  problems,  there  are  some  steps  you 
can  take  to  counter  such  activity.  The  first  is 
to  find  out  who  the  local  wildlife  agent  is  and 
contact  him.  Set  up  a  meeting  with  him, 
preferably  on  the  lease,  and  introduce  yourself 
and  the  other  members.  Familiarize  him  with 
any  violations  or  locations  where  potential 
violations  may  occur  in  your  area. 

The  agent  can  provide  you  with  telephone 
numbers  where  he  can  be  reached,  usually 
through  the  local  sheriff's  office  or  the  region 
office.  Remember  to  also  keep  on  hand  the 
department's  24-hourtoll  free  Operation  Game 
Thief  number  (1  -800-442-251 1 ).  A  call  to  this 
number  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  will  be 
relayed  to  the  nearest  officer  on  duty.  He  will 
respond  to  the  complaint  immediately. 

If  you  observe  a  violation,  obtain  as  much 
information  as  possible.  Descriptions  of  the 
violators  are  very  important.  Vehicle  descrip- 
tions and  license  numbers  are  a  tremendous 
help,  as  are  boat  registration  numbers.  The 
direction  of  travel  and  road  names  or  highway 
numbers  can  also  be  of  critical  importance. 


Time  often  makes  the  difference.  Get  to  a 
phone  and  report  the  violation  as  quickly  as 
possible.  A  call  to  report  something  that 
happened  a  week  ago  is  of  little  value. 

Another  aspect  of  game  protection  that  is 
important  to  a  hunting  lease  in  many  ways  is 
compliance  by  the  members.  Self-policing 
among  the  ranks  is  often  the  one  factor  that 
determines  the  success  or  failure  of  a  lease. 
Don't  become  a  victim  of  what  wildlife  agents 
call  "The  Locked  Gate  Syndrome,"  or  the 
attitude  that  on  a  private  lease  you  can  make 
your  own  wildlife  regulations.  Nothing  will 
cause  dissension  quicker  than  poaching  by 
the  membership  and  law-abiding  members 
will  drop  out  and  look  for  better  conditions  on 
other  leases. 

Other  problems  arise  from  lack  of  compli- 
ance as  well.  A  hunting  lease  with  an  outlaw 
reputation  gets  little  sympathy  from  wildlife 
agents  when  members  complain  about  non- 
members  encroaching  on  the  property  and 
poaching.  Additionally,  timber  companies,  the 
primary  owners  of  leasable  upland  areas,  have 
begun  canceling  agreements  with  leasehold- 
ers who  are  convicted  of  game  violations.  Too 
many  good  sportsmen,  eager  to  acquire  a 
lease,  are  waiting  for  land.  The  timber  compa- 
nies don't  have  to  tolerate  poaching  on  their 
property. 

Any  successful  hunting  lease  will  have,  as 
one  of  its  rules  of  membership,  a  stipulation 
that  members  who  are  convicted  of  a  wildlife 
violation  shall  have  their  association  with  the 
lease  terminated.  This  is  a  good  rule  and 
should  be  enforced  by  the  group.  Avoid  the 
mistake  that  some  groups  make  of  attempting 
to  impose  a  fine  on  the  offender  and  handling 
the  violation  in-house.  That  may  work  well  for 
infractions  of  membership  rules,  but  the  viola- 
tor is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  a  fine  to 
anyone  in  such  a  situation  and  does  have  the 
right  to  his  day  in  court.  If  a  wildlife  violation 
occurs,  report  it  to  a  wildlife  agent,  assist  him 
in  any  way  you  can  and  get  the  violator  pros- 
ecuted. 

These  are  some  suggestions  on  ways  to 
improve  and  protect  your  hunting  lease.  Wild- 
life biologists  with  the  department  and  those 
employed  by  large  land  leasing  companies  will 
gladly  help  with  habitat  improvement  and  other 
wildlife  management  matters.  But  good  law 
enforcement  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  good 
management  for  any  wildlife  effort  to  succeed. 
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Secretary's  Cup  Award  Winner 
Howard  Callahan 

LDWF  Secretary  Joe  Herring  and 
the  department  are  proud  to  have  on 
display  another  piece  of  taxidermy  art 
presented  by  the  South  Louisiana  Taxi- 
dermist Association.  The  mount,  cre- 
ated by  Denham  Springs  taxidermist 
Howard  Callahan,  is  a  mourning  dove 
in  full,  graceful  flight. 

The  association  began  the 
Secretary's  Cup  contest  in  1988  to 
foster  a  closer  relationship  between 
area  taxidermists  and  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  while  also 
recognizing  the  artistry  of  taxidermy. 

The  1992  designated  species  was 
upland  gamebirds  native  to  Louisiana. 
Organizers  of  this  year's  contest  ex- 
plained that  mourning  doves  are  espe- 
cially difficult  for  the  taxidermist  to 
work  with  since  the  bird  has  very  thin 


skin  making  a  well-proportioned  mount 
a  thing  to  be  desired. 

Callahan  received  a  silver  trophy 
cup  and  his  beautiful  mount  has  been 
donated  to  the  department  for  perma- 
nent display. 


Bass  Clubs  Make  Donation 

Recently,  state  Vice-President  Ken- 
neth Naul  of  the  Association  of  Louisi- 
ana Bass  Clubs  presented  a  check  for 
$1000  to  Dr.  David  A.  Spring,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  Operation  Game 
Thief.  The  organization's  donation  will 
be  used  by  Operation  Game  Thief  to 
pay  rewards  to  individuals  who  pro- 
vide information  leading  to  the  arrest 
of  wildlife  violators.  The  presentation 
was  made  in  August  at  the  Spring 
Bayou  Wildlife  Management  Area. 

Wainer  Land  to  be  Managed 
by  LDWF 

A  tract  of  land  known  as  Lake 
Ramsay  Savannah  located  about 
seven  miles  northwest  of  Covington 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  from  the 


%  (right)  Secretary  Cup  Chairman,  presents  the  award  to  this 


ye«>ir  s  mnnet  Howard  Callahan.  Callahan's  winning  mount  was  a  mourning 

dove  capiured  in  full  flight. 
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Wainer  family  of  Metairie  and  the 
Salmen  Company  of  St.  Tammany 
Parish.  The  796  acres  of  land  is  com- 
prised of  longleaf  pine  f  latwood  savan- 
nah, bay  forest,  hardwood  slope  for- 
est, and  floodplain  forest  along  the 
Tchefuncte  River. 

Lake  Ramsay  Savannah  is  known 
to  support  at  least  18  rare  plant  spe- 
cies among  the  hundreds  of  species 
present  on  the  area  and  is  considered 
to  be  the  best  example  of  a  wet  pine 
flatwood  savannah  remaining  in  south- 
eastern Louisiana. 

Officials  of  LDWF  will  focus  on  con- 
servation efforts,  particularly  for  any 
threatened  habitat  type  existing  in  the 
tract.  Management  efforts  will  be  on 
restoring  and  maintaining  natural  habi- 
tat conditions  so  that  all  species  native 
to  the  area  will  be  sustained.  A  range 
of  recreational  activities  will  also  be 
permitted  on  the  area. 

USCG  Issues  Warning 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  issued 
warnings  to  a  number  of  south  Louisi- 
ana "Swamp  Tours"  and  other  small, 
independent  businesses  transporting 
paid  passengers  in  waterborne  ves- 
sels. A  Coast  Guard  investigation  re- 
vealed that  most  of  the  businesses 
checked  were  operating  in  non-com- 
pliance with  Coast  Guard  Regulations. 

Any  vessel  of  any  description  carry- 
ing "passengers  for  hire"  (meaning 
paid  passengers),  must  have  a  Coast 
Guard  licensed  operator  at  the  con- 
trols and  the  operator's  license  must 
cover  the  route  the  vessel  uses.  Ves- 
sels of  more  than  five  net  tons  dis- 
placement must  also  have  a  USCG 
Certificate  of  Documentation. 

Vessels  carrying  more  than  six  pas- 
sengers must  have  a  USCG  Certifi- 
cate of  Inspection  on  board. 

Of  course,  all  such  vessels  must  be 
equipped  with  mandatory  lifesaving 
and  safety  equipment. 

Businesses  operating  vessels  not 
in  compliance  with  Coast  Guard  re- 
quirements must  suspend  operations 
until  the  necessary  documentation  is 
obtained.  Penalties  for  non-compliance 
can  result  in  heavy  fines. 


Lifetime  License  Holders 


Ronald  Dugas,  (second  from  the  left)  receives  a  commendation  from 
Louisiana's  oyster  industry.  Pictured  from  left  to  right  are  William  "Corky" 
Perret,  LDWF  Assistant  Secretary;  Ronald  Dugas;  William  Kass,  Louisiana 
Oyster  Task  Force;  and  Peter  Vujnovich,  Louisiana  Oyster  Task  Force. 


Dugas  Receives  Special  Honor 

Marine  Biologist  Ronald  J .  Dugas,  a 
21  year  veteran  of  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  was  presented 
a  commendation  plaque  from  the  Loui- 
siana Oyster  Dealers  and  Growers 
Association  at  their  annual  conference 
held  in  August.  The  association  rec- 
ognized Dugas  for  his  dedicated  ser- 
vice to  the  oyster  industry  and  for  his 


participation  on  numerous  marine  fish- 
eries boards  and  advisory  panels. 

Dugas  has  served  the  department 
as  past  director  of  the  Grand  Terre 
Marine  Research  Laboratory  and  now 
serves  as  the  Molluscan  Programs 
Manager.  He  has  also  garnered  the 
Professional  Conservationist  of  the 
Year  Award  (1980)  and  the  Publica- 
tions Award  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Biologist's  Association  (1976). 


Coastal  Recreational  Fishing 
Map  Available 

The  first  in  a  series  of  full  color 
recreational  fishing  maps  is  now  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  LDWF's  Artificial  Reef 
Program,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Interior/Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service,  will  be  producing  a  set 
of  six  maps  of  coastal  Louisiana  which 
provide  excellent  information  to  the 
recreational  angler. 

This  first  map  covers  the  area  from 
Venice  to  Fourchon  and  features  de- 
tailed information  on  the  location  of  oil 
and  gas  platforms,  wrecks  and  haz- 
ards, and  artificial  reefs.  Other  infor- 
mation includes  the  legal  freshwater- 
saltwater  line  and  state-federal  lines. 


The  reverse  side  of  the  map  features 
angling  and  boating  safety  tips,  as  well 
as  information  about  area  marinas. 

Fishermen  and  individuals  inter- 
ested in  purchasing  the  coastal  map 
may  write  or  visit  the  Rigs  to  Reefs 
Maps  (Louisiana  Artificial  Reef  Pro- 
gram), Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries, 2000  Quail  Drive,  Baton  Rouge, 
LA  70898.  The  cost  of  the  recreational 
map  is  $1 1  (add  $3  shipping  if  ordering 
by  mail).  Each  25"  x  38"  map  can  be 
distributed  folded  or  rolled  in  protec- 
tive mailers.  (Other  maps  within  the 
series  will  be  available  upon  announce- 
ment by  the  program  representatives.) 

Contact  LDWF  at  (504)  765-2375 
for  more  information  on  these  coastal 
Louisiana  maps. 
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Avoid  the 

crowded  stores 

and  parking  lots, 

and  do  your 

shopping  right  from 

your  favorite  chair. 


D 


uring  the  holiday  season  Christmas  shopping  can  be  such  a  hassle.  But  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  that  way.  Make  your  holiday  shopping  easier  by  giving 
everyone  on  your  Christmas  list  a  subscription  to  the  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
A  gift  they'll  remember  all  year  long. 
A  one  year  subscription  is  only  $8!  Splurge  a  little  more  for  a  two  year  subscription  at 
$14  or  a  four  year  subscription  at  only  $24. 

Everyone  on  your  shopping  list  will  enjoy  the  Louisiana  Conservationist.  If  the  one 
receiving  the  gift  is  already  a  subscriber,  we'll  simply  extend  his  or  her  subscription. 
So  why  fight  the  crowds?  Fill  your  shopping  list  now  and  enjoy  the  holidays  to  come! 


Send  this  Gift  Subscription  to: 

Name    


Address 
City 


I  would  like  my  gift  to  last 

for years  (1,  2,  4 ). 

Enclosed  is  my  payment  of: 

I      I    $8  for  one  year  (6  issues). 

$14  for  two  years  (12  issues). 

I J  $24  for  four  years  (24  issues). 


-State. 


Zip 


. Phone# 


PAID  BY:        (Please  print) 

Name:  


Address 

City 

Phone* 


State 


Zip_ 


METHOD  OF  PAYMENT: 

□  Check/money  order     □    MasterCard        D  VISA 
If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Accounts 


□      BiU  me 


Expiration  date: 
Signature  


Send  your  order  to  (checks  payable  to):  Louisiana  Conservationist 
P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-9000 
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Holiday  Roast  Duck 

2  4-5  pound  ducks,  excess  fat 
removed 

salt 

fresh  lemon  juice 
11/2  red  onions,  cut  Into  1  Inch  pieces 
fresh  ground  pepper 

3  red  onions,  sliced 
3    carrots,  sliced 

1     orange  halved 

Preheat  oven  to  425  dregrees  F.  Pat  ducks 
dry.  Trim  wings  tips.  Rub  cavities  with 
salt  &  lemon  juice.  Stuff  each  with  orange 
half  and  1  /3  of  red  onion  pieces.  Pierce 
skin  with  fork.  Truss  ducks  to  hold  shape, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Arrange 
ducks  breast  side  up  in  large  roasting  pan, 
surround  with  sUced  onions  and  carrots. 
Roast  15  minutes.  Reduce  oven  tempera- 
ture to  350  degrees.  Turn  ducks  on  one 
side  and  roast  20  minutes,  removing  fat 
from  pan  occasionally.  Turn  ducks  on 
second  side  and  roast  20  minutes  remov- 
ing fat  from  pan  occasionally.  Arrange 
breast  side  up  in  pan,  brush  ducks  with 
orange  sauce  generously.  Cook  until  duck 
juices  run  clear  when  ducks  are  pierced  In 
thick  part  of  thighs  about  25  minutes.  For 
crisper  skin,  preheat  broiler.  Broil  ducks 


until  crisp.  Watch  them  carefully.  Transfer 
to  platter  and  let  stand  10  minutes. 

Present  ducks  on  bed  of  herbed  rice 
with  carrots  from  roasting  pan  if  desired. 
(Discard  onions)  When  ducks  are  carved, 
serve  with  orange  sauce.  Serves  4. 


Orange  Sauce  for  Duck 

2  cups  fresh  orange  juice 

4    tablespoons  minced  green  onions 

3  tablespoons  white  wine  vinegar 
2    tablespoons  dry  white  wine 

2  1/2  tablespoons  firmly  packed 
brown  sugar 

4  tablespoons  (1/4  stick)  butter 
10  tablespoons  chilled  unsalted 

butter  (cut  into  5  pieces) 
2    2x3/4-inch-wide  strips  orange 
peel  (orange  part  only)cut  julienne 
salt  &  freshly  ground  pepper 
freshly  ground  nutmeg 

Simmer  first  five  ingredients  in  heavy 
saucepan  over  medium  heat,  stirring  until 
sugar  dissolves.  Increase  heat  and  boil 
until  sauce  is  reduced  to  1  /2  cup,  about  25 
minutes.  Remove  sauce  from  heat  and 
whisk  in  four  pieces  chilled  butter.  Set 
pan  over  low  heat  and  whisk  in  six  re- 


Photo  by  Ken  Glaser 

maining  butter  pieces  one  piece  at  a  time. 
Note:  Remove  pan  from  heat  if  drops  of 
melted  butter  appear.  (If  sauce  breaks, 
remove  and  whisk  in  two  tablespoons  of 
chilled  butter)  Mix  in  orange  peel.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg.  Spoon 
over  carved  roast  duck.  Serves  4. 

Mashed  Sweet  Potatoes  with 
Louisiana  Pecans 

3    pounds  La.  yams  or  sweet 

potatoes 
1/4  cup  (1/2  stick)  unsalted  butter 
room  temperature,  cut  into  pieces 
11/2  tablespoons  brown  sugar 
1    teaspoon  grated  lemon  peel 
1    teaspoon  grated  orange  peel 
1    egg,  beaten  to  blend 
1    cup  coursely  chopped  pecans 

Place  yams  on  baking  sheet  in  350  degree 
oven.  Pierce  with  fork.  Roast  until  tender, 
about  one  hour  15  minutes.  Cool  slightly. 
Peel  yams,  transfer  to  bowl  and  mash.  Stir 
in  butter,  sugar,  lemon  and  orange  peel, 
while  yams  are  stQl  hot. 

Mix  egg  into  yam  mixture,  transfer  to 
baking  dish.  SprirJde  pecans  over.  Bake 
in  350  degree  oven  until  heated  through, 
about  one  hour.  Serves  4. 
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